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COMPRISING, _ 5 * 
3 moſt approved Methods of PLANTING 


and RAISING every-- uſeful *FxvrT-TREE 3 
and FRUIT-BEARING-SHRU 


whether for 1 N 
deems 3 Standards, Half- Standard, 
or Dwarfs: 
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The true ſucceſiful Practice f PruUNING; | = 
TRAINING, GRAFTING, BUDDING, &. 


ſo as to render 


FEED AND 
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Sin 3 _ 
Full Directions concerning SoiLs, Strua- 
Wh, _ TIONS, and EXPOSURES, 


By JOHN ABERCRQMEBI 


Of TorTEnHam-Court, Gardener ; 
; 88 "AUTHOR OF 3 
EVERY MAN us own GARDENER,. 
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| dem a. the. preſent ſabject; * 


„„ be wondered, that they have 
found erroneous and deficient, and habl 
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" 240 he following, 
| Albit the cultivation of fruit · tees on 
AN improved, and, at the ſame time, on 

a conciſe plan, according to the true ſue 
ceſsful practice of our r moſt eminent Gary | 
deners, in raiſing and forwarding, excty 
. ſpecies. of Wall- Trees, Eſpalier Sg. £ 
Standasds, to their full pe. ection 
bearing. 852007 e did, 01.2988 
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With regard to che Method purſued, 
it may be allowable to obſerve, that #he 
directions, concerning the reſpective a+ 
ticles , are not oonfuſedly ſcattered up and 
down, in diſtant parts of the work, nor 
are the operations belonging to ONE, con- 
founded with thoſe of another: in this 
Manual the reader will find every Fruit- 
tree ſeparately and compleately treated of, 
as to its Botanic Claſs and Genus, its 
Growth, Mode of Bearing, Flowers, Fruit, 
and time of Ripening; its method of 
Propagation by Grafting, Budding, Lay- 
ers, Cuttings, Suckers, or Seeds; and whe | 
different Stocks ſuitable to the particular 
nature of the Tree; with regard to 
; Grafting and Budding: All which are 
pointed out under the name of that Fruit- 
tree to which ey reſ 1 belong T 
£3 OE 9285 As 


en 


As Wall and Eſpalier T rees require 
fowl care in the different opera 


— 


of Pruning and Training, both in Sum- 
mer and in Wi nter, theſe works are hetre 
explained with reſpect to the different 


As of growth, and order of hearing. 


8 oncerning common Standards; * 7. 


reader will alſo find atnple directions: 
theſe do not require, indeed, Rke Wall 
mA a gencral pruning; àftrict attention, 
baff wer, 2 as well to their early growth, 


wh 
55 they were not to be omitted. 
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© The Crate! reception, of a Wied 
Work bas encouraged it's author to ſubs - 


73 * br Man bis own Gardener, ſeven Editions bf | 


which have been printed. — is Work, from u d 
üdence in the writer, was "firſt publiſhes as the pro- 
auQtion of . Thomas Mawe, Gardener to His Grave © 
the Duke of * ane? it . 
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s to their advanced fate, ” being reel | 
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„„ 

mit to tlie lovers of Gardening. this his 
Practice i in the Culture of Fruit- trees. 
Indeed, even after ſome of the ſheets 
were printed off, his idea; of it's bulk had 
not extended beyond the limits of a pams 


r he was not aware, that by prints 


ing merely from Practice, before he had 
planned his Treatiſe in Manuſcript, he 
was liable (as it has now happened) to 
your his Pamphet ta a VOLUME, 93.6 


— 


2 He bas only to hope, as general utility 


was his ficſt motive to both. theſe publi⸗ 


cations, that he ſhall not be accuſed of 


— preſumption, if heflatters himſelf that his 


laboursinboth will be equally acceptable. 


ä however, entirely written by the author of the fol- 
| Jowing ſheets: whoſe claim , has fince been, in ſome 
- meaſure; aſſerted, by ſubjoining to the Title · page of the 
latter Editions, the name of Joun ABERCROMBIE 

- whe move popular one of Mr, May. | 
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Girdences Pocket Didtionary: . 


IN A 


SYSTEMATIC ARRANGEMENT . 
OF 


All Trees, Shrubs, Herbs, Flower - and Fruits "LU \ 
With their Uſes, 15 gation, and {EY in the a . 
Britiſh Gardens and . Green -Houles and 


Hot-Houſes, 


: — Alphihetically digeſted, and divided into the ball wisz e, 
I. Hardy Trees and Shrubs, 
Ws. « Herbaceous Plants, 
III. Green-Houſe Plants, 
IV. Hot-Houſe Plants, 


The Whole comprehending © © | . 
Te General Praftice of Gardening, and — | 
Daily Remembrancer to Gardeners, Nurſery-men,” : 
Floriſts, Seedſmen, and all Promoters of Horti - 
> _ culture; agreeable to the Linzan Syſtem, 2 
Latin ind ** de 
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„ile IIe ind 8 brim : 2e 
PHE Almond is eminent both as a 
fruit tree, and for oruamenting 
ue Herubbery, & G enrly in — 
ben iu full bWonr; and i the origitiah. 


of ihe ancient genus "Amygdatus, " which, ; 
by the bbranic character rs of che fone, a 


810 D 15 e bal 
comprehends alfo the Peach. and Nec- 


tarine, as ſpeci ies and varieties of the 
fame family or genus; all of which bes, 


24 ++ 


belong alſo. to the claſs. and order, Lo- 
fandria 3 MONOg YN Gs i. e. Hlowers « contain - 
ing twenty or more 


211 ln — ww 
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ſtamina and one iyles | 


o 
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- moſtly.in pairs, fitting doſe to the branches, 


ſuperior in goodneſs. 


(2 3 
The botaniſts admit but of one real 


ſpecies of the common Almond Tree, 
| which they term 


Anki communis, common Al- 
MOND; and is botanically deſcribed, 
Amygdalus with ſpear-ſpaped ſawed leaves, 


ſucceeded by large oval, downy, tough fruit, 
coplaining ealable kernels, comprehend- 


| ing ſeveral eminent varieties, diſtin- 
guiſhed by the following n names and |pro- 


perties, viz. 


1 Common Almond witha bitter ker- 
nel. F 

2 Sweet - kernel led Aid” 

3 Sweet Jordan Almond, bee and 


rr its a 1 


1 


E 
4 Tender-ſhelled Almond. 
7 Hard-ſhelled Almond. 
The fruit, in general, of the 7 , 
tree is valued only for the kernel in- 
cloſed in its centre in a ſtone or nut, 
it being the only edible part; and is 
by many greatly eſteemed as a choĩce 
deſert fruit to eat, as well as for various | 
domeſtic W 


— 


| Confidered as afruittree, the Almond, 
in all its varieties, deſerves a place in al- 
moſt every garden, to encreaſe the vari- 
ety of eatable fruits, eſpecially as ſtand- 
ard and half ſtandard. trees, in which' 
they will alſo adorn the premiſes very 
conſpicuoufly in ſpring, during their 
general bloom, and ſupply us with: an- 
nual crops of fruit without trouble; 


. 1 ol 
B 2 | : The 


725 
The trees generally aſſume but a mo- : 


derate growth, obtaiging from fifteen 
do twenty feet ſtature, dividing regu- 


y larly.; into many branches, and emitting 
numerous ſtraight ſhoots annually ; the 
whole forming x a large full head, adorged 

with long 1] pear-ſhaped leaves, , and pale 

red flowers, having ſive petals, produ- | 

| cing flowers and fruit, moſtly on young 
wood of a year or two old, immediately 
from the eyes of the en. f 


„„. Sa „ += 


8 bey flower early in Spring, vefors 
the the js ring dare dene 
- along the young branches at almoſt 
5 every eye, ſucceeded by large. oval 
downy fruit, confiſting of a thick tough — 
| pulp, including an oblong ppt or ſtane, : 
n one Feel FRF Ah, 5 


| „ | 
mond, and tbe only eſculent part, as 
before obſerved; the whole arriving 
to maturity in September; the outer 
ö tough cover ſplits open, and diſcharges : | 
the ſtone, with the kernel therein, which 
is fit both for immediate eating, and to 
be kept for future uſe. 


% 7 
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The trees are all Wey enought to ths: | 
ceed in any common ſoil of our gardens, 
in almoſt any ſituation and expoſure; : 
and in favourable ſprings, when their 
early bloſſom is not deſtroyed by froſt, 
they generally produce abundant crops $i 
of fruit. However, when defigned as 
fruit trees, they ſhould generally be in- 
dulged with a ſheltered ſunny üituation. 


They are employed principally 'as | 
ſtandards and half ſtandards, trained 
with ſtraight fingle ſtems, fix or ſeven 


principally on the young wood, we, in 


„ 


feet high for full ſtandards, and four or 
five for balf-ſtandards, branching out at 


theſe reſpective heights, all around into 
regular heads, planted at twenty or 
thirty feet diſtance, and ſuffered to ex- 
tend every way nearly according to their 


natural order of growth ; though, for va- 
riety ſometimes a few trees arecultivated, 
as dwarfs, for walls and eſpaliers, and 


trained in the order of wall trees, &c. 
nearly as directed for Peaches and Nec- 
tarines, and in which they often furniſh 
larger and forwarder fruit than on 


Obſerving, that as this tree bears 


— 


performing the occaſional prunings, muſt 
carefully preſerve a general ſupply of 
each year's ſhoots as ſucceſſion bearers; 
as in peaches, &c. The 


442 


The Method of Propoguting them, both-as 
Standards and Dwarfs. {346 = 


The method of propagating Almond 
Trees, 3 is both by ſowing the ſtones of 
the fruit, and by inoculating buds off 
the approved ſorts upon ſtocks of the 
Plum, Peach, or Almond; but as the 
ſeedlings generally vary to different ſorts, 
the budding or inoculation i is the only 
method by which we can continue the 
varieties permanent with certainty; and 
they alſo footer attain a fruitful ſtate. 


Take, however, both the methods of 
| raifing hem, as follow : 3 


Br Sgzp.——Procure a quantity of. 
| the ſtones of the beſt Almonds that are 
well ripened in Autumn, and either _ h 
ceed to ſow. them in October or No- 
Sb, if quite dry ground, or pre- 


"Wat 
©Y 
= 


[4 3. 
ſerve them in ſand; in the dry, till Fes 
bruary, preparing for their reception a 
| pot. of any good light ground, and drill 
in the ſiones two inches deep, in rows 2 
ſoot aſunder; and when the young 
plants are a year ox two old, plant them 
out in Autumn or Spring, wich the ſpade 
ordibble, innurſery lines, a yard diſtance, 
and half that diſtance in each row. 
Train thoſe 2 deligned for ſtandards, with, 
_ tall. ſingle ſtems, from five to ſeven or 


eight feet high, by pruning off all ſide 
ſhoots to the height intended; then juſt 


top them with your knife at the proper 
height, either as füll or half ſtandards, 
to fores outaſet of branches more regu- 
larly in the part" required to give the 
head its: firſt regular form; afterwards 
let them branch out in their owh way, 
. forth - 4 ful head, But if any are 

Hs 2g e 


299 
intended to form dwarfs for walls, Fe. 


they maybe topped in their recen, 
within a foot of the ground, to obta 


| branches below to cover the wall _ 
eſpalicr regularly from the bottom, and 
rained as hereafter directed. e 


But when any of theſe ſeedling Al- 
moods are intended as ſtocks in which 
to bud any of the approved. varieties, 


they. muſt not be. topped or headed, but 
trained fight Ws till after the e . 


— 
* x" \ ef £\N 77 
9 N ? # ® 7 
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By BuDDING or BN | 


Propagation, of Almonds by budding is 
effected by introducing buds of the ap- 


| proved varieties into Plum, Peach, or 
Almond ſtacks, raiſed from the ſtones of 
the fruit, as directed above in raifing the | 


ſeeding Almonds, and Rn out in 
C 


. / 


of 


1  nurſery-rows a yard aſunder, in order to 
= be trained to the proper ſizes nen 
=” - caption. of the buds. 


15 
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i If for flandards, may her 15 low 
ſtocks of two or three feet in height, in 
order for the bud to be inſerted near the 
ground, and the firft ſhoot trained up 
for a few 3 or the ſtocks may be previ- 
ouſly run up to ſtems the proper height, 
from five to fix or ſeven feet, to receive 
the bud near the top, at the height 
proper to form the firſt branches of the 


head But 


| I | When l as ; wall or | elpalice 
trees, ſtocks of two or three feet ſtems 
. . are ſufficient, as the budding muſt be 


= performed within hal 2 oe of the 
Y ground. | 
= ” 154 2 2 : „ . ; 5 . 
; w 5 — 
Fd b . 


— 


Hs the ſtocks being ready, . the 


budding is performed in July, in the 
uſual method (ſee Budding} and in the 
Spring following the buds ſhoot forth, 


three feet in length by Autumn, and 
commences the new. tree. 


* 


5.8 F 1 
4 —— 1 
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Then the firſt ſhoot — the pudding | 
is to be managed, as the caſe requires, to 


give the trees their firſt proper form. 


If ſuch ftandards that are budded low in 
the ſtock,thefirſtſhoot muſtbe run ſtraight 


up to form a ſtem of proper height; but 


if the ſtandards are budded at top of the 5 1 


ſtock, and this forms the ſtem, the ſaid 
firſt ſhoots ſhould, generally, either the 
fame Summer! in Ju ne, or in March fol- 
lowing, be headed down to fix or eigbt 
inches; as alſo thoſe of the dwarf trees, 


2 | . 


\ — 


< 11 1 e : 


* 


7 „„ 
Py” bis Fones out-from tlic lower eyes a W 
phy of three four or more new ſhoots 
nenr the top of the ſtem, to commence 
- the bead in its firſt regular formation. 
After this, generally permit the ſtandards 1 
| I to branch in their natural way; and let 
"the dwarfs have their branches trained 
horizontally to ſtakes, while in the nurſ- _ 
ery, afterwards to the wall or wr palier. | 


The trees thus raiſed, Gents; when - - 

from: one or two to five or fix years old, 
4 have their final tranſplantation ir into the 
| garden or orchard, & c. 


Planting, and general. 0 Wb, 
As te planting, the proper ſeaſon for 
_ this is any time from the end of October 

till March, in open weather; having 
tms tees dug up carefully i in the nurſery: - 
with - 


* 


( 1a ) 

wich all the roots poſſible, and of which 
prune, off only. broken parts, and any 
ill- placed rambling ſhoots of the head ; 
then opening capacious pits for their 
reception, twenty or thirty feet diſtance 
for che ſtandards, and fifteen or eighteen 
for the wall and. eſpalier trees, plant 
them with due care, and a pot of wates 
given to each tree will ſettle the earth 
properly, and promote their n 

See Planting. ert 69 


6 0 


Then with reſpect to the genera] eul- 
ture in the ee &. obſerve a8 fol- 
lows : 


Fir, in . nia ws 
hiring had their firſt ſhoots ſhortened 
in * nurſery as directed, and thereby 

c obtained 


3 
- 


NU; od 6 -Þ 
obtained ſeveral well-placed: branches 
near the top of the ſtem, to adorn the 
head with a regular ſhape, ſhould now 
ſuffer the whole to branch out freely 


every way, and only juſt reform with 
your knife any very irregular- placed 


branch, and long rambler, or thin out 
decaſional crowded wood, leaving always 
the general ſupply of regular branches 
entire, and ſuffered to ſhoot according 
to nature. | 


Next, with regard to the wall and 
eſpalier Almonds; they having their firſt 
ſhoots from the budding headed down 
in theSpring, as already directed, and 
having obtained three, four; or more re- 
gular branches near the bottom, train 
them horizontally to the wall, equally 

| | _ 


« 1s ) 
beo che right and left, at fall length all 
Summer; and in Winter or Spring fol- 1 
lowing may prune them to ten or twelve 


inches, to promote a farther neteſſary 
ſupply of fix; eight, or more, regular 
branches below, Fre them as * 
Wort but continue encreabng che num 4 


ber of horizontals every year, trained 
five or fix inches diſtance, till they ecver 


the affigned ſpace of walling and ef] palier 
in a TO Sun 0 YR. 201 


Lo 


nd; as PU trees 3 1 | m 
"hint out numerous uſcleſs ſhoots every 
Summer, they will accordingly require 
a general pruning and training every 
dummer and Winter, in common with 
pther wall and eſpalier trees; in order, 
* C N GT, OM | both 


6 16) 
both to retrench cloſe the — 
young wood, all fore-right, and other 
irregular ſhoots of each year, that cannot 
de trained in. Therefore, "going over 
ms trees timeouſly every Summer, rub 
or prune off cloſe all the above evidently - 
uſeleſs growths.;. ſelecting at the fame 
time a ſufficient general ſupply of the 
regular fide ſhoots for ſucceffion bearers, 
and trained at full length till Winter: 
full ſupply of the beſt ſituated of the 
laſt Summer ſhoots in every part, let all 
the others that are not wanted be cut 
away quite cloſe : like wiſe, at this pruns 
ing; cut out part of all the old horizons 
_ tals or former bearers, down to the beſt 
placed young ſhoots they ſupport ; and 
a _ of young wood, now 
retained, 


* 
= 
: Fg 
4 * * 
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refined Hr cut ür or fe ße es 61. ance, 
ſhobld gedkräliy in this, KW 


* 


i "be mbit Koreericd, more or 
leſs*% the tin aller Mts" to eight” or 3 


inekes, and the ftrotiget's ones 75 twelve] e, 
fifteen or eigtiteen inches, or two feet 


long, or more, accöfding to thei® 


ſtrength, to promote their producing 
more certainly a requifite ſupply of 
lateral ſhoots next Summer from the 
lower eyes, properly fituated to train 
in for ſucceſſion bearers, as in the 


A pricot, Peach, and other trees, that 
bear principally on the young wood. 


(See n, „ Wy 


1 hen, as ſoon as ever a tree is thus 
Winter-pruned, let the whole be di- 
rectly nailed regularly to the wall, or 


D $41 tied 


- 


* 


01869) 
tied to the eſpalier, ranging the bran- 
ches horizontally, and equally to both 

ſides, as before, four, five, or fix inches | 

aſunder, no where croſſing, but all laid 
pfrallel or beſide one another, at theſe 
diſtances, and faſtened along as ſtrait 

and neat as polibe, 
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APPLE-T RE E. 


* 


HE Apple is juſtly eſteemed the 

beſt fruit-tree in the world, Tor 
the great value of its moſt excellent 
fruit, for numerous important domeſtic 
uſes all the year round, and compre- 
hends varieties without end, all the off- 
ſpring of one original ſpecies, which by 
the botaniſts is retained as a ſpecies of 

Pyrus, or Pear-tree, their mode -of 
bearing, and botanic characters of the 
"flowers, &c. being exactly ſimilar; and 
although the fruit differs in external 
form, yet they perfectly correſſ pond in- 
. ternally; but the Apple, however, was 
long conſidered as a diſtinct family, or 
Bhs D2 genus, 


* 


1 920) | 
genus, 9 the title of Malus, til, 
by 2 laws of modern, botany, it was 
ranged as a ſpecies only of the genus 
Pyrus aforeſaid ; and they both belong 
jo the clas, and order .{<oſendria . Peria- 
m_ in e., flowers having twenty or 
Dore. ſtamina, - and five n 12 l 
„fe, b r f £4 n Nan 

here is, only one ai 1 ſpecies of the 
common Apple tree, comprehending 
many varieties, and is * 5 b 

5 Futitled, g #8 051131597 .21 ien: 


- 


| . Pyrgs. | Mala, i. e. the Are Tar, 
and is botanically deſcribed— Pyrus, 


344.5 


5 With 0 oval 1 ſawed, leaves, and the flowers 
Produced in cloſe-ſi laing * unbele, ſuc- 
ceeded by large round and oblongiſh 


8 


Fruit, concave at the baſe ; 3 this being 
| the 


— 
Ie 


in ) F 
the ſpecific - diſtinction of the apple. 
tree. It compriſes numerous varieties, 
differing both in the ſize of the tretb in 
- their general growth, as well as in the 
ſtrength of the ſhoots, ſize and colour 
of the leaves; but more : conſpicdoully f 
in the ſize, ſhape, colour, qualities, 


and times of ripening of the fruit; che 


varieties of which, no doubt, amount 
to ſome hundreds. 2 d. io 


eve in aber to the nüt, we 
wall exhibit a catalogue of only "the 
principal well-approved ſorts, and 12 
chat are known and readily obtains in 
all the public nurſeries, by the names 
annexed in the following lit, " Which 
exhibits alſo their time'of. ripening.” 7; 
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' JennzTING, or June-eating Apple, 


Fuß. 


- Copuan, , July till Sept. ö ; 5 
MaxCARET APPLE, Auguſt, 


Quince AyPLz. September. 
Kzurisn Coprix, large. Aug. and Sept. 
| SUMMER PeARMAIN. Aug. and Sept. 


ScarLeT PeaRMaAin, Aug. and Sept. 
GoLpen Renner. Sept. and OF, &c. 


Gol Dry RusszT. Sept. and Of. &c, 


 SumMrR REeMBouRGE. Aug, and Sept. 
SUN EA CALvills. Aug. and Sept. 
Rep AvTuMn CALVYILLE. Sept. and Of. 


War rr AUTUMN CALVILLE. Sept. & OF. 
| GoLpen Pirrix. Sept. OB. and Winter. 
AROMATIC Pieypin., Ofteber, Ge. 
Wrirz RenneT. OZober, &c. 
Loan's PEARMAIN. Sept. and OA. 
Bora PEARMAIN, Sept. and Of. 


— 


ViIoL ETA 


Py 


"Scat F<: 
Viol zT AreLe, Of. and Winter. 
| NonPAREIL.. Od. Nov. Winter, Ge. 
Larxce NonrAREII. Oñ. and Nov. 
Royal Russzr. O#ober till Spring. © J 
Renwert G RISE. Ofober and Wi wa 
| MonsTrovs RENNET. OF. Nov. &, . 
WuuzzLEer's RusszrT. OZ, and Winter. —_ I 
Kzxrisn Pireix. Offober, xc. 
Couxrxxpu, or HancinG Bopr. Sep- © 
tember, Ofober, &c. 3 
Hol LAND PN. OS. Nov. Se. 1 

Kix row Pippin. Sept. and ON, © 
WinTER GRrEENING, 'OZ. and Winter: 
_Anisz Arrrz. Sept. Ofober, Se 7 
"Onancs Pieein. Sept. OB. &c. 42 
 WinTzer PearMAin. OZober, Gc.. +* 
PiLz's Russzr. October till Spring. 9 
| STowE Piyrix. O. and Nev. till Summer | 
EMBROIDERED APPLE, Octber, Se. 
5 7 Gaze 


t (23=J)- - 
Grey Etapincron. Sept. Of. Cc. 
LzaTaERcoar RuSSET. October and 


Winter. = 
- Now E-RYCH, September, Ohler, . 14 
Wix Ten QurzxiNG. Of. Nov. fer e 6 
 Powwe DAI. Sept. Od. and Winter. 
Car- „ HzAb. September and October. 
Wurz Cosrix. September and October, 


89 we 


LMO Pirrin. Otlober, Sc. 


«- 8 4 ©. 1 4 7 


To the above \ varieties may alſo be. 
added the Wilding, or Crab- Apple, . 


1 1 


the Parade iſe, or Dwarf. Apple —Bor , 


The crab Apple, ſuppoſed the origi- 
nal, or parent ſpecies of the whole," 
is valued only principally to raiſe for 
ſtocks, on which' to ingraft the culii. ? 

_ vated” apples ; and for che fruit, to : 
make verjuice. 


0 25 0 
And the Paradiſe Apple, which is of 
very dwarfiſh growth, is chiefly uſed 
only for ſtocks to graft upon, to form 
very low dwarf trees, as we ſhall have 
occaſion to mention. . 


Thus we . oblerte by the forego- 85 
ing liſt, the varieties of Apples ate very 


great; and there are ſtill a much 


greater variety than here 9 


but thoſe are the. beſt we can recom- 
mend ; and of which, about fifteen or 
twenty. different ſorts, that follow one 
another ſucceſſively in perfection, may 
be ſufficient to furniſh a ſupply the year 
round; however, where there is full 
ſcope of ground, a perſon may indulge 


his fancy with a more conſiderable vari- 


Ts , e a proper collection both of 
2E Zaummer 


— 


* 
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Summer and Winter kinds, but moſt 
of the latter, for general uſe; the trees 


of all which may be had at the public 
 purſeries, in - the greateſt perfection, 
both ſtandards, and eſpaliers, &c. and 


may be all eaſily raiſed by grafting, as 
hereafter directed. 


The Apple tree grows twenty feet 


high, or more, with a large ſpreading 


head, and produces its flowers and fruit 


upon ſpurs, ſhort robuſt ſhoots, half an 
inch or an inch long, iſſuing from the 


| branches of from two or three, to many 
| years old, appearing firſt towards the 


upper parts; ſo the branches muſt ne- 


ver be ſhortened in the general courſe 


of pruning. 


Th wee an very been fucceed in 
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any common ſoil of a garden or orchard, 
or in any ſituation where it is not very 
wet, which we ſhould abandon, for they 
do not proſper in low wet ground; ge- 
nerally allotting them an open 1 
free to the fun and air, | 


They ſucceed both as ftandard trees, 
half - ſtandards, and in eſpaliers; but we 
rarely indulge them with a wall, as they 
ripen their fruit abundantly well without 
chat aſſiſtance. In eſpaliers, however, 
we ſhould generally allot a good collec- 
tion of the beſt Eating Apples, as in 
that order of training they commonly 
attain ſuperior perfection, in regard to 
ſize and beauty, than on common 


ſtandard trees; 3 but all the ſorts alſo ac- 


| quire perfect maturity on ſtandards; 
: dx and 


( 28 ) 


and it is the common full ſtandard trees, 


that furniſh vs. with the principal ſup- 
ply of all ſorts of Apples for general uſe, 
being planted in ranges in the garden 

or orchard, thirty or forty feet diſtance, 
and permitted to branch out every way 
according to nature; and the eſpalier 


trees, planted twenty feet, diſtance, 


with their branches ranged horizontally 
to the trellis, always at full length, be- 
cauſe ſhortening thoſe trees would cut 
away the very firſt bearing parts, and re- 


tard their bearing, eſpecially as they begin 


bearing firſt towards the ends of the 
nchen. 5 


The full ſtandards are trained with 
tall upright ſtems, ſix or ſeven feet. 
high, before permitted to. branch out 


to 


( 29 ) 
to form the head, and are the proper 
trees for general culture as ſtandards, 
And half ftandards are trained with 


ſtems only three, four, or ſive feet high, 


then ſuffered to branch out at that 
height, and form the head. 8 


But dwarf trees for eſpaliers, &c. are 


trained with low ſtems, only ten or 


twelve inches high, in order that they 
may form branches near the ground, 
to cover the whole eſpalier from the 
bottom to top. ; 


And dwarf ſtandards are alfp trained 
with low ſtems, only a foot or two high, 
for ſmall War 0 and by way of va-- 
an 1 


— 


— 
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Method of Propagation. 

With regard to the method of propa» 
_ gating Apple: trees, all the different vari- 
eties having been firſt obtained accident- 
ally from ſeed, and as they rarely come 
to the ſame ſorts again by that method of 
propagation, the approved ſorts thereof 
are propagated, and continued perma- 
nent, only by grafting ſhoots of them 
into any kind of the common Apple, or 
Crab; ſtocks raiſed from the kernels of . 
the fruit, for all common ſtandards and 
eſpalier trees; alſo, occaſionally, upon 
Codlin ſtocks, raiſed from ſuckers, cut- 
ings, and layers, to form moderate 
ſtandards, eſpaliers, and dwarf ſtand 
ards; and on Paradiſe ſtocks to have very 
| | dwarf 


( KR * 
dwarf trees, to accommodate ſmall 
gardens, and for 7871 hb.” 


Al * raiſed from any kind of — 
ſtocks, to diſtinguiſi them from crab ; 
ſtocks, and from the dwarf ſtocks of | 
ding nor e pt wor 


— 


— 


A obſerved: thus far, ie the fog. 
ply of common ſtocks for general graft- 
ing, for common ftandards and eſpalier 
trees, be raiſed from the kernels of any : 
ſort of Apples or crabs , aforeſaid, We 2 
in Autumn, Winter, or Spring, in 
beds of light earth, drilled or bedded | 
in an inch deep; {ſee Stocks) they will — 7 
come up in the Spring; and in Au- 
tumn, or Spring following, plant out 
| es the 


- 
* 


(32 
tbe ſtrongeſt in nurſery rows, a yard 
 aſunder - here trained three or fout 


years, or till ſeven feet high for full, and 
four or five for half ſtandards, and for 


eſpaliers and other dwarf trees, two or 


| three feet high is ſufficient; though 
ſometimes ſtandards are alſo grafted on 


low ſtocks near the ground, and the 
| firſt ſhoot from the graft trained up * 
proper . for a ſtem. 5-1 


97 gn erafting is performed in March, 


by whip-grafting for ſmall ſtocks, and 
cleft-· grafting for larger; cutting the 


grafts from trees noted for bearing the 
beſt fruit, and proceed to ingraft them 


in the uſual method; (es Graſting) 
previouſly . heading the ſtocks; the 


ſtandards, at from four to five or lx feet 


height, 


e 3 
height, and eſpaliers and other dwarfs 
within fix or eight inches of the ground; 
ſo inſerting the graft at top, one in 
each ſtock, they will all ſhoot forth/the | 


ſame year, each three, four or more 
ſhoots effecting the firſt formation of 


| the head, which you will form for the 


purpoſes intended, whether they remain 
in the nurſery, or tranſplanted i into the 
garden at a 2208 old. | 


, NN 
* 


Such, for e the ſtandards, it 


furniſned with four or more regular 


| thoots in the head, they may either 
have the ſaid firſt ſhoots remain entire, 


if you would have them form a more 


erect and lofty head; or, if the pre- 


ſent firſt-ſhoots are not ſufficient to give 


the head its proper form, may ſhorten 
F 
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. 
them in Spring following to five or ſix 
eyes, to force out more branches the 
enſuing Summer, near the top of the 
ſtem, if you. deſign them to form a 
lower, more full, and wide ſpreading 
head; after "this, however, permit the- 
whole -to branch out every way at full 
length, and they will thus form a bear- 
ing tate in two or three years. 


And as to the eſpaliers and dwarf ſtand-- 
ards, it is generally adviſable to ſhorten 
all the firſt ſhoots from the graft, in 
March following, to five or ſix inches, to 
obtain a good ſupply of lower branches 
in Summer, to form the head more full 
and regular, quite from the bottom; 
afterwards trained generally all at full 

bengib. E hoſe of the eſpalier trees 


3 ranged 


wen 


5 C 
ranged equally to both ſides horizontally 


to ſtakes, diſplacing any fore- right, irre- 
gular ſhoots that cannot be trained in 
with regularity: and the regular trained 
branches being continued always at full 
length, they in two or three years emit 


many fruit ſpurs, and commence 


bearers. See their General Came: 


Thus EA young trees, both ſtandards 
and eſpaliers, when from one or two to 


three or four years old, are proper for 


final tranſplantation into the garden or 
orchard, &c. as below. 


| Planting them in as ks; _ 


As Juſt abore obſerved, 4 


 .of from one or two to three or four 
| $f 1h | years 


1 i DE 
years old from grafting, having formed 
good heads, furniſhed with ſeveral bran- 
ches, are more eligible than older trees 


for planting; and the proper planting 


ſeaſon is any time from November till 
Prey 1 in open weather. 


At RY proper une let: the trees be 
digged up in the nurſery, with all the 


roots as entire as poſſible, pruning off 
only broken parts, and leave the head 


wholly" entire, except juſt retrenching 
any ill- placed ſhoot, not conſiſtent with 


dhe general form; then plant them 


according to the uſual method ; ( ſee 
Planting ) the full ſtandards thirty or 


. forty feet diſtance, both in the garden 


and orchard, the half ſtandards not leſs | 
then twenty fiye feet aſunder, and the 
eſpalier 


* 


4 
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eſpalier trees twenty feet dikaner at 


leaſt, with their branches ranging the 
way of the eſpaliers; but if grafted on 


free or crab ſtocks, twenty five feet 1 is L 
not too much; and thoſe upon codlin 


ſtocks, not leſs than ſixteen. or eighteen 
feet diſtance ; but [thoſe that are on 


paradiſe ſtocks, fifteen feet may be ſuf- 
ficient : the ſame rules are to be ob- 


ſerved in planting dwarf ſtandards, 15 


As ſoon as planted, let the high D 


ſtandards be properly ſupported with 


Rakes, and faſten the branches of the Fed 
eſpalier trees along to the trellis or 


ſtakes of the eſpalier. 0 See TN J 
| General Culture of Priming, Ge. 


Firſt in reſpect to pruning of ſtandard 5 
Apples: they having formed heads fur- 
| niſhed 


Fx 


bo RS: | 
niſhed with ſeveral regular branches, 
extending each way, by the rules 
obſerved in their nurſery culture, ſhould 
generally proceed with the whole at full 
length, branching out freely every way 
around to their full extent, and form a 
full ſpreading head; and thus they will 
naturally emit numerous fruit ſpurs all 
along the ſides of the branches as they 
advance in length, and bear abundantly 
without trouble of much pruning; for 
ſtandards having full ſcope to branch 
out fully on all ſides, require but only 
a trifling pruning, probably once in 
in ſeveral years, juſt to retrench any 
very ill placed branch that grows auk- 
wardly acroſs the others, &c. reduce 
long ramblers and low ſtragglers, or 
occaſionally to thin ſuch as crowd or 
a n the head conſiderably, and 
caſual 


| t 3 | 
_ caſual worn-out barren branches, and 
all deeayed wood, cutting cloſe, either 
to their origin, or down to ſome 
commodious lower ſhoot or branch, 
as it ſhall ſeem convenient, and to cut 
out alſo all ſuckers or ſhoots from the ſide 
of the ſtem, or that riſe in the middle 
of the head. See Pruning Standards. 


But as to the eſpalier Apple trees, they 
being limited to a certain ſpace, both in | 


height and extent ſideways, having their 
branches trained at regulardiſtances, and 
as they will annually produce many 
more ſhoots than are wanted, or can 
be trained, conſiſtent with the general 
regularity, they conſequently require a 
general pruning and training every 
year, to retrench the redundant and 

: | irregular 


by 


— 
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- - irregular wood, and to train in occaſi- 


* new en where wanted. 


ww the infant ſtate of eſpalier trees, 


i our principal care is to procure a good 
- ſpread of lower branches to furniſh a 
proper baſis, as it were, to ſupply others 
regulary upward, to cover the eſpalier 
equally from bottom to top, with 


bearers; which depends wholly on the 


- firſt and ſecond year's pruning, _ by 


ſhortening the firſt ſhoots more or leſs, 
as directed ih the nurſery ; ; ſo that ſup- 
poſing the new planted trees are only 
one year old from grafting, and their 
firſt ſhoots or head entire, not being 
ſhortened in the nurſery as directed, it 


— 


| muſt now be done in the Spring, cut- 
; nung each ſhoot | to five or ſix inches, 


6. 419 | 

as ditected in the nurſery culture, to 

obtain a more abundant and regular 

ſupply of branches below, conſiſting of 

fix, eight, or more, ranging nne 
the my of the e K cl 9% 


— 


But, if the young trees were-previs 
ouſly headed once or twice in the nur- 
ſery, as there adviſed, and thereby fur- 
niſhed a proper ſupply of lower laterals, 
forming a regular ſpread of eight or 
more branches, near the bottom, as 
aforeſaid, we need not practice pru ning 
ſhort hereafter, as having now obtained 
2 good foundation below, they will 
generally afford a ſufficient ſupply ** 
bun to fill the ele e 


| 10 this caſe it is adviſable to. train 


1 


the 


G 


| N . 
the whole nowptincipally at full lengthy 


Botizontally along to the eſpalier, for 
bearers) ranging an equal number to 
Both ſides,” five or ſix inches aſunder, 
tying the branches cloſe to the trellis; 
and, as they advance in growth, till 
ebntinue thefii at fell length; for Hor- 
teig would retard their bearing and 
fölce Str ntfs wood; IS only ſhor- 
fening an ötcaßtbnal ftr, Where wood 
15 wanted tb tin 4 vactticy; being entice 
> pinched dowii to 4 few eyes early the 
nie 8 hammer, or cut fort in Spring, th 


force out thite or foi uf ths oots bels. 


In this manner contin increaſing 
7 the ſupply of Hortzontals or bearers 


Lr upward, at the above diſtance, 
abr another, dl they by degrees 
N 


* 
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Eover-the- eſpalier regularly to ibe top. 
at the ſame time being careful to re- 

trench all ſuperfluous and irregular wood 
of each year, as directed below, taking 
them off always quite cloſe,” faſtening . 
the regular branches always Araight 
and horizontally ro the eſpalier,” 


Thus, ** brapches being trained 
always at full length, they will ſoon 
all emit numerous fruit ſpurs, and bear 
plentifully, and will continue increaſing 
the ſupply of fruit ſpurs. as they advance, 
and the ſame. branches continye . im- 
Ponies in -baring For many yeats. 


Their General Pruting in E Walch. 


Remembering, 3s the ſame braoghes 
continue: fruitful many years, no gene- 
G 2 ral 


1 
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ral ſupply of wood is wanted ——_ | 
after the trees are fully trained, as in 


Almonds, Peaches, and Nectarines, 
.&c. which bear only on young ſhoots 
| of a year old, but only now and then 

à ſhoot retained here and there, as 
hereafter explained. 


Remark, likewiſe, in the general pru- 


ning of theſe trees, never to ſhorten the 
branches, becauſe, as they bear. firſt 
towards the extreme parts, and encreaſe 
the number of fruit ſpurs as they advance 
in length, that, if ſhortened, would 
cut away the very firft bearing parts, 
and every ſhortening would retard their 
bearing two years, beſides promoting 
a great luxuriancy, and in the places 
where fruit ſpurs would have likewiſe 


WON 
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appeared, ſend forth numerous ſtrong 
uſeleſs ood, and no fait. 71% K 


* 


=: Efſpalier apts trees Fe 8 re- 
quire pruning and training every Sum 
mer and Winter to preſerve the regular 
form, &c. by retrenching the redun- 
ben and nen in che W n 1 5 
The Summer pruning is requiſite in i 
order to reform the irregularities of the 1 
ſame year's growth, ſo ſhould begin Wh 
to go over the trees in May, or early 
in June, before the ſhoots of the year 
are much advanced, and carefully prune 
out all the fore-right, and evidently 
ſuperabundant and unneceſſary young 


ſhoots, retrenching them quite cloſe ; I 
which, if begun early before the 4 
e 22 = _ : 


823 
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Boots become woody, may be ef- 
ſected with · the thumb, otherwiſe muſt 
uſe the knife; being careful to leave 
te terminating ſhoot af every horizon 
tal or bearer entire, where there is 
room to extend them, and reſerve here 
und there a well placed ſtrong ſhoot ' 
towards the lower parts, at full length, 
eſpecially where there is any apparent | 
defect or vacancy, or if none, it is 
Proper to leave ſome good ſide ſhoots 
in different parts, till Winter pruning, 
in caſe of any unforeſeen vacancy; and 
if then not wanted, are eaſily retrenched: 
«training at the preſent the whole re- 
; ſerved ſupply cloſe to the eſpalier; and 
continue them ſo with the greateſt re- 
gularity all the Summer, by reviewing 


. r during the Summers 
growth, 


69 
growth, to retrench all. afier-ſhoots, 
reform occaſional irregularities, and 
to train in the reſerved ſhoats an they 


| advance in length, g + 7% # 


E 


: It i is highly adviſable to begin the 
Summer pruning, &c. of cſpalier trees, 
_ early in the ſcaſon: as the work is then 
not only more eafily performed with 
expedition and truth, either by rub- 
bing off the buds. when quite young, | 


or by pruning with the knife the more 


advanced ſhoors; but it alſo contri- 

butes exceedingly to the proſpetity of 
the fruit in general, as well 2 to: the 
| beauty zad regulativy of the tree, Au- 
des char Smith's Yroweh,- on, 


£34 on. ono 


w Winer proving — e 


— 


* 


* 


7 
med any time from the fall of ak 
leaf, in November, until March, . 


conliſts of a general reform, where ne- | 


ceſſary, both of pruning and'training ; 
previouſly remarking, as before obſerv- 


ed, that, as the ſame bearing bran- 5 


ches remain fruitful many years, they 
muſt be every where preſerved while 


they fuppert a a good bearing ſtate; and 
and only introduce 'a ſupply of new ; 


bearers Ie ally; 3 a8 below. 2 | 


80 ala in whe, operation 5 Winter 
Pruning eſpalier Apples, we muſt exa- 
mine both the general bearers, and the 
occaſional reſerve of the laſt Summers 


wood ; that if any woru - out, or naked 
old wood, not furniſhed good fruit-ſpurs, 


oui, now is the time to retrench it, 


by n down to ſome more eligible 
| | _ lower 


% 
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lover branch, or young ſhoot, properly 
ſituated to ſupply its place; or where 


the general branches are too much 


crowded, ſhould alſo ar this ſeaſon 
thin out the moſt irregular; and cut out 


dead wood ; at the ſame time, if there- 


are any vacancies, retain ſome contigu- 
bus ſide ſhoots reſerved in Summer, ta 


ſapply the deficiencies, or if any good 


ſhoot offers towards the bottom coritt. 


guous ta very: ng e nf 


ing ſtate, to be ready when” waht: 


ed; all other young ſhoots retained 
laſt Summer, not now wanted for a 


ſupply of wood; either to increaſe the 
requiſite ſpread of bearers, - or to fill © © 


any caſual vatant ſpace, - muſt be 
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cut clean out cloſe to their origin; | 


leaving no ſtump, being careful, how- 


ever, to preſerve the terminating or 
leading ſhoot of every horizontal or bear- 
er generally entire, and extended in 
length as far as the allotted ſpace will 
admit; 


; ; Likewiſe Feline with Pk 3 
care all the fruit ſpurs in every part, 


except any are become very old and 
barren, or project too conſiderab] * 


| n. which retrench cloſe; 


; And all cluſters of 1 e aſe- 
leſs ſpurs, formed by the remaining 
ſtumps of ſhortened: ſhoots, left by 
injudicious pruning, ſhould now be 


. pruned = off, leaving no ſtump or 


Va pur. 


1 
pur but the proper fruit e een 
| Produced) g = 125 * 4 


For, in retrenching the ſuperfluous 1 
nk bad wood, we ſhould always cut quite 4 
cloſe, leaving no ſtump, as is too com 4 
monly practiſed, whereby, they ſhooting | 
out” at every remaining eye next Sum- 2 
mer, crowd the tree with innumerable 1 4 
uſeleſs branches, occaſioning great 

- trouble to retrench them, which, 8 2 4 
unſkilfyl-pruners, are ſtumped off again = 
to an inch or two long, continuing —_ 
the ſame practice from year to year, 
forming, at laſt, thoſe large cluſters of „ 
unſightly uſeleſs ſpurs we often or in . 4 
M-managed cſpalier trees, 


Hz After 


* r 
1 


- After the general, kk of Winter 
pruning, let all the branches be regu- 
larly ranged in their proper horizontal 
poſition, at equal diſtantes, cloſe - to 
tho trellis of the eſpalier, as ſtraight ag 
poſſible at their full length, if room 
permits, tying them all in neatly with 


flender oſier twigs, &c. See Eſpalier 
Trees, | | 


Gathering the Apples, Sc. 


2 4 


S 
pr 


Apples arrive to perfection for ute, 
in different varieties, from July or 
Auguſt, until the end of October or 
beginning of Noyember: the Summer 
and earlier Autumn kinds, attaining 
WArurity in Avguſt and September, fit 


for _ 


1 
for uſe, immediately off the tree, and 
do not keep long, eſpecially the ear- 
lier kinds, but the Winter Apples, 
which do not attain full growth till! 
OQooer, aforeſaid, being then properly 5 
gathered, keep good many months 


and improve in perfection 1 2 bk 
the fruitery. Ry as ond 


But all the late Autumn and Winter 
Apples, particularly, ſhould be permit- 
ted to have their full growth on the 
tree till October, ſome to the beginning 
and middle, others till towards the lat- 
ter end of the month, if the weather | 
: continues mild and dry.. £530 


F tes 1 when the Apples are artive 
ed to maturity on the trees, ſhould try 
"== 


. 
if they quit their hold cafily on being 
turned gently up; or that they natu- 
rally drop from the tree in any great 
abundance; or ſome forts by changing 
colour and emitting a fragrant ſmell; at 
which tokens of perfection they ſhould 
be gathered, both Summer and * 
kinds, 


They thould: generally be gathered | 
in dry weather; and all thoſe intended 
for long keeping ſhould be gathered 
carefully, by hand, without bruiſing, 
carrying them directly into the fruit 

dom, &c. diſpoſed in heaps, each 
fort ſeparately, to remain a week or 
two to ſweat and diſcharge the watery 
Juices; then wiped dry, and put up in 
the different diviſions and ſhelves of the 
fruitery, 


| 4 1 
ſtuitery, and in boxes, or hampers, &c. 

and then cover the whole cloſely with 
clean dry ftraw; a foot thick, to exclude 
the moiſt air as much as poſſible, whereby 
they will "m much Aa peripes 


— 


tion. N b f 6 » . 4 ; . 1 . E . "M0 I 
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1 2 3.43 enen, <a 
+4 Generally keep the door and - wine 
dows cloſcly ſhut, for the leſs the en- 
ternal air is admitted, the better te 
Apples will keep , ðů 
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The APRICO r TREE. 


T. . is one of the moſt ex- 
cellent ſtone fruits, a ſpecies of 


the Prunus, or Plum-tree, but formerly 


ranked as a diſtinct genus, by the title 


of Armeniaca : however, the characters 


ef its flowers and fruit, agreeing ex- 
actly with the Prunus, the Botaniſts 


have ranged it as a ſpecies of that genus, 
and are both of the claſs and order 1co- 
ſandria Monog ynia, flowers having many 
ſtamina and one ſtyle.” 


There is but one ſpecies of the Apri- 
kot tree, nn eight or nine ex- 


6 


cellene | 


657 
cellent varieties of the fruit, and is 
named by the Botaniſts, W 
Prunus Armeniaca, i. e. ARMENIACA; 
or the ApRIcor TREE, — ſpecifically 
deſcribed Prunus with nearly beart- 
ſhaped leaves and flowers ; having five pe- 
tals, /itiing almoſt cloſe to the branches, 
ſucceeded by large, roundiſh, yellow, 
pulpy fruit, including a ſtone or nut, — 
and comprehends the following varie- 
ties, ripening in ſucceſſive order, from 
the beginning or middle of July, until 
the end of Auguſt, | | 


Kar 1 * Masculinz Arpte 
| Middle of July. : 

Hr Rep. Mascuiine APRICOT. 

| Middle and end of Juhy. 

9 ; ORANGE 
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 Onaxor) Ae Beginning and ; 


middle of Augaft. © 
ALcrers ArRIcor. Early in Auguſt. 
Roman Arn cor. Begining and middle 


of Augut. 


| wre Arxicor. Mille of Augnft. 
TU LE ArRICOr. 22 of Augiſt. 


Bazba Arxieor, a, aud end of 
Auguſt, | Fa 


Argrcor. Mad; and end 


of Aug 
The firſt two forts are wall fruit, 
valued for their early pefrction; and the 
ſucceeding ones are a much larger, 
handſome fruit, greatly ſuperior in 


flavour, and conſequently more valuable. 


wid wk 


fo cultivate for the main ſu ply ; gener- 
ally Planting alt the ſorts againſt walls; 
though 


0 39 * 
though the two laſt forts, which are the 
lateſt, but moſt excellent Apricots, firm 

and rich flavoured, will alſo ſucceed 
in Eſpaliers and detached ſtandards z 
however, all the forts are valuable 
Summer fruit for different domeſtic 
uſes; viz, When young and green, 
before the ſtone grows hard, are moſt 
excellent for tarts, &c, when ripe and 
gathered, whilſt they remain firm, he- 
fore they become ſoft and mealy, are 
the fineſt table fruits of the Seaſon, 
and when fully ripe, may be converted 


to an excellent ſweetmeat, being pre- 


The trees generally require training 


as wall trees, in this country, againſt 
a warm wall, in order both to protect 


„ Et their 


* 


(6) 
their early tender bloſſom more effec- 
tually from the attacks of the Spring 
froſts and | cutting blaſts, to enſure a 
more certain, and ' plentiful crops of 
fruit, and alſo to improve its growth, | 
and obtain it in __ grearel perfoc- 
| tion. pe 
Though ſome of the late ſorts ſuc- 
ceed tolerably well, trained in eſpaliers, 
alſo in detached half and full ar- 
ards, as aforeſaid. 3 


. 4 +4 , 
. 


- The Apricot tree grows fifteen or 
twenty feet high with a ſpreading head, 
ornamented with large heart ſhaped 
teaves, and numerous reddiſh flowers 
of five petals; producing the flowers 
and ir principally upon the young 

wood 


353 
wood of a year old, malate from 


the eyes of the ſhoots, and often upon 


| ſmall ſpurs on the two or three years 


wood; but moſtly upon the young 
ſhoots of the former years growth, ſo 


that a general annual ſupply of each 


years ſhoots muſt be every where re- 
ſerved, as ſucceſſion bearing wood. 


They bloſſom early in Spring, Fe- 
duary and March; and the fruit ſets 
in great abundance in © favourable 


Springs : often affording plentiful 1 8 


ply for thinning off for tarts in 
Ec. and the remainder ripens in July 
and __—_— | ö 


* anne 


The trees are hardy enough; but as 


they bloſſom and ſet their fruit early 


in 


— 


62 * 


in a hs whilft ſharp froſls 
and cutting blaſt prevail, they require 
the indulgence of a warm Sunny Gra. / 
ation, and aſſiſtance of a wall, to defend 
| the tender bloom and infant fruit as 
much as poſſible from the rigours of 
the weather; ſo that the trees for the 
general ſupply ſbould be planted againſt 
a warm wall or cloſe paling fence, &c. 
ſome earlier kinds againſt a ſouth aſpect, 
and others on weſt and eaſt expoſures, 
to effect a greater variation in the times 
tipening of the fruit, as well as to 
obtain it longer in perfection; and 
thus we may employ all the ſorts, not 
only as common dwarf wall trees, 
planted fifteen or twenty feet diſtance; 
but alſo balf ſtandards planted betweerr 


them, trained allo as wall trees to 
make 


„„ 7% 
make the moſt of every part of the 
walls, * as hereafter directed. 


But, - as before hinted, 7 Wha may 
| alſo be employed both as eſpalier trees, 
and as detached ſtandards in open ex- 
poſures, to take their chance and en- 
creaſe the variety; and for this pur- 


Poſe, the Breda and Bruſſels Apricots, 
not bloſſoming ſo early as the others, 


are generally the moſt ſucceſsful, and 


often ripen in good perfection, and 


with peculiar richneſs of flayour, 


garden, or if of a moderate loamy tem- 
perature, either wholly or part, may - 
 Proye an additional advantage; howe- 


ver 


All the varieties of this tree, ſucceed - 
well in any common good ſoit of a 


a” 


5 
ver any common ſoil capable of pro- 
ducing good crops of herbage, * 
8 


7 


* 


22 / braun, Ge. 


-The propagation of che Apricot | 


| tree, being originally from the ſtones 


of the fruit, the approved varieties ſo 
obtained are encreaſed, and continued 
the ſame by budding them vpon any 

kind of Plum ſtocks. 19155 


Raiſe the ſtocks for this purpoſe, 
from the ſtones of any ſort of plum, 
ſowed in Autumn too inches deep, and 
when the ſeedling plants are a year old, 
proceed to plant them out, previouſly 
Rortening their down right tap 
| roots 


| r 
roots, then plant them in rows a yard 
aſunder, and near half that diftance in 
the lines; and in two years, when 
about two or three feet high, they 


dwarf wall or eſpaliers trees; but for 
Raff and full ſtandards, they may either 
be tun up to ſtems from four or five, 


to fix or ſeven feet high, and budded 


at top, or trained only the height as 
for the dwarf trees, to be budded low, 
and thie firft ſhoot trained to a ſtern rhe 
above height. 


Then the budding is to be perforn- 
ed in July or Auguſt, procuring cut- 


tings of the young ſhoots of the 
year, deratched- from the beſt bearing 
8 from which to take the buds: 

WF inſerting 


| will be proper to bud for common 


*/ 


* 


* 
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„ 
inſerting one bud in each ſtock within 
half a foot of the bottom for common 


Wall or eſpalier trees, and at three or 
four feet for half, and ſix for full ſtand- 


ards, or as low in the ſtock as for the 
dwarfs, and the firſt ſhoot from the 
bud trained up for a ſtem, as we for- 


merly obſerved; and having thus per- 


formed the budding, the buds remain- 


ing dormant till the following Spring, 


when having headed down the ſtocks a 
little above the place of inoculation, each 
bud will ſoon after puſh forth one 
ſtrong ſhoot growing a yard or more 
long by the end of Summer, forming 


the new trees with good large heads ; 
then in the Autumn, Winter or Spring 


following, the trees maybe tranſplanted 


finally into the garden if required or 


f may 


= 
may remain in the nurſery and trained 
for the purpoſes intended. 


Obſerving, in either caſe, that in 
March following, juſt as the young 
trees begin to puſh, the whole head 
or firſt main ſhoot from the budding 
mult be ſhortened or headed down clean 
with the knife to ſix or eight inches, 
to provide ſeveral lateral ſhoots below 
the enſuing Summer, to form the head 
regularly from the bottom, training 
them horizontally. at full lentgh till 
Winter. (fee chair General Golan 

Likewiſe, ths firſt hey of the land- 
ards, that were budded at the top of 
the ſtem, ſhould alſo be headed down in 
the aboye manner, to force out lower 
R . bran» 


( 68 I 5 > 
branches near the place of ingculation, 


in order to form a more regular {pread- 7 
ing head. g 


But ſuch dandards * were budded: 
near the ground, mult have the firſt 
| hoot run up entire to a proper height 
for a ſtem, then cut over with the 
Enife, at the height required, to have 
branches emitted to 1 the head its 
firſt form. 


- Whilt the young trees remain in the 
' nurſery, thoſe deſigned for walls, both 
dwarfs and half ſtandards, ſhould have 
their branches trained accordingly, ei- 
ther as they remain in the nurſery 
lines, by being trained horizontally to 
takes, of being previouſly planted 
| Ag: 


* * . . 
. 8 * 
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e reed hedges, walls, or any cloſe 
fence, training the branches thereto, 
being careful to retrench all fore · right 
ſhoots, and very rank wood, by rubbing 
them off early in Summer, and train in 
all the regular branches at full lengeh 
till Winter pruning, when they muſt be 
ſhortened more or leſs, as directed i * 
their G a Culture. 1 


Th as Apricot trees bear RY 
on the young wood, the ſhortening' 
that of each year in Winter Pruning 
is neceſlary, in order to force. out a re- 
gular ſupply of ſhoots more certainly 
in the proper places, as ſucceſſion bear- SLE 
ers ; for the ſame ſhoots both produce | 
fruit and ſucceſſion wood at the fame 1 
time, | 1 we7 


Planting 


* . 


cm) 


Planting them in x the 8 Sc. 


When the outs Apricot trees are 
from one to three or four years old, they 982 
are of a proper age for planting in the 
Garden; though if only one year old, 
with their firſt heads from the Budding 
entire, they are rather the moſt eligible; 

but they may alſo be tranſplanted with 
good ſucceſs when ſeveral years old, and 
may be had i in the nurſeries of ſome years 
training, a and ina ſtate of bearing, which, 
by the nurſery men, are called trained 
trees, and which are eligible for perſons 


who are in haſte to have their walls 


covered as ſoon as poſſible with bearing 


trees, as they bear the hege ſeaſon | 
| afterplanting, HO | 


* — 


The 


„ 
The ſeaſon for pres theſe trees i in 
| general, is any time, in open weather, 
from the end of October till ie as 
65, for other _— enn ene Lon 
Fr the proper Beyer? having 6 Gxed © on 
their allotted ſituations; ſome againſt a 
South wall, others on Weſt and Eaſt af. 
pets, as we before noticed, proceed to 
prepare and dig the borders; if for a 
general plantation, obſerving, if a poor, 
or very light, hungry ſoil, add a quan- 
tity of good dung, to be trenched in, 
or a ſupply of freſh loam, or a compoſt 
of any good earth and dung together, 
the whole digged in one or two FROM 
oth hr a Veto: av {ane 


Then having digge up FRO trees care- 
fully 


. REA - - 
folly in the Nuvſery, prune off only any 
broken or damaged parts of the root, 
leaving their heads entirefor the prefent, 
and proceed to plant them along the 
wall, in the uſual method, not leſs than 
fifteen or foxreen feet aſunder; but if 
eighteers of twenty feet diſtance the bet - 
res, eſpecially if low walls, chat in de- 
fault of height they may have room to 
extend the branches horizontally ; and 
jf toletably high walls may plant a half- 
flandard in each ſpace between the 
dwatfs, and trained like them alſo as 
Vall trees that whillt the former occu- 
py the lower parts, the ftaridards cover 
the upper part of the wall : as ſoon as 
planted, throw down a pot of water to 
each tree, if dry ground, eſpecially in 
Autumn or. Spring planting, both to 
| | ſettle 


6 ORs 
ſettle the earth about the roots, and fo 
facilitate their rooting afreſh, then nail 
| their heads to the wall, and manage 

them in general as directed below, 


. - Efpalier Apricots ſhould be planted = 
at the ſame diſtances as directed Won 
for pie _— the walls. 


And the ſtand ard Apcicata ſhould b be 
allowed ſome ſheltered, ſunny fituation 
in the open borders, or quarters of the 
kitchen garden, or in the compartments 
of the pleaſure ground, or on graſs 
lawns, &c. 


General Calture of Pruning and Train- 
u 5 
The trees being planted where they 


- EE are 


; 40 
are to remain, and if but one year old, 
with their firft head from the budding 
entire; then, in March following, cut 
them wholly down to five or ſix eyes, as 
directed in the nurſery, to promote ſe- 
'veral lateral branches below, to form 
the head regularly quite from the bot- 
tom, as before mentioned ; but if they 
were previouſly headed in the nurſery, 
and obtained a proper ſupply of bottom 
branches to form the head regularly, 
they need not now be eut fo ſhort, only 
10 eight, ten, or twelve inches, and 
nailed regularly and horizontally to the 
wall, about four or five inches aſunder. 


Then obſerving in both caſes, that as 
the trees thus ſhortened will ſoon after 
 ſhoet out ſtrongly from all the remain- 

== 


1 

Ing eyes of each ſhsot, ſome regular, 
and others irregular, we muſt carefully 

retain all the regular - placed fide ſhoots, 
and early in May or June rub off all 
fore · right and other irregular wood, and 
very rank luxuriant growths; and, When 
long enough, train in all the regular 

ſhoots cloſe to the wall or eſpalier at 
full length all the Summer: and then 
in the Winter pruning, any time from 
November till Febuary, it is proper to 
ſhorten each of the laſt Summer's ſnoots 
to ten or twelve inches mote or leſs, 


according to their ſtrength, leaving 


the lowermoſt ſhoots rather the longeſt, 
chen nail them along horizontally: t 
the wall, equally to the right and left 
on both ſides; five or fix inches dif- 

tance; and thus each horizontal will 
5 My L 2 emit 
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| 6 | 
emit a farther. ſupply of branches the 
following Summer, ſtill being care» 
ful to diſplace fore-right and other irre- 
gular wood, riſing in front and back of 
the branches, as ſoon in the ſeaſon as 
poſſible, and train the reſt at full length 
all Summer as before adviſed, unleſs it 
ſhall ſeem eligible to ſtop or pinch 
ſhort any particular ſhoots in a vacant 
part in May or early in June, to force 


out a proper ſupply of laterals the 


ſame year, to fill. the vacancy as ſoon 


as poſſible; training them in at full 


length, as directed for the others, till 
Winter pruning, when they muſt be 
ſhortened and trained as before; and 
thus the trees will aſſume a bearing 
ſtate when two or three years old. 


In 


(E85 
In this manner proceed Menak 
number of regular- placed branches, an- 
nually arranging equally both ways 
nearly in a horizontal direction, four 
or five · inches aſſunder one after ano- 
ther, till by degrees they cover the 
wall or. eſpalier regularly, from the very 
bottom to top, conſtantly retrenching all 
fore· right, very luxurious, and ſuper- 
abundant ſhoots; both in Summer and 
Winter pruning, cutting then quite 
cloſe : being at the ſame time careful, 
to retain every Summer a plentiful 
ſupply of the well-placed young wood 
in every part for ſucceſſion bearers the 
following year, trained moſtly at full 
length all Summer as aforeſaid, and 
in the Winter pruning, if too nume- 
rous, thin out the worſt placed of 
| the 


e 

the ſuperabundancy ; and ſhorten the 
remaining regular ſhoots, to from about 
eight, ten; or twelve inches to half 
2 yard or. two feet long of more, 
leaving the ſtrong ſhoots longeſt in 
proportion : and then_nail the whole 
cloſe and regular to the wall at the 
above mentioned diftance. See their 
— Pruning. 


8 Thus, it muſt be 1 mas 4s 
we adviſed the ſucceſſion young wood 
to be trained at full length all Sum- 
mer till Winter pruning,” and then 
ſhortened: the ſhortening the ſhoots 
in the Winter pruning, of theſe and 
moſt other trees which bear principally. 
on the young wood, is neceffary, in 
order to promote lateral ſhoots in Sum- 
„ mer, 


4 of. 2 
mer, from the lower eyes for next years 
Bearers, which, if the ſhoots were laid 
in at full length, would ariſe only to- 
wards the extreme parts, and leave the 


Y 


tree paked of bearers. dee. eek apt + 


For the bed bearing ſhoow rid jwin- 
cipally on the year old wood, that was 
trained the Winter before; the ſame 
ſhoots both produce the fruit and a 
ſupply of ſucceſſion wood for next years 


4 Their General Prunig, Se. 


As Apricot trees, trained againſt | 
wall and  eſpaliets, annually ſead - 
forth many ſuperfluous and irregular 
ſhoots as well as uſeful wood, they 

| require 


| 
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always to reſerve an abundant ſupply 


( 8 ) 
require a general Summer and Witt- 


ter pruning to retrench the uſelefs 
growth, and to train in the requiſite 


_- anhual ſupply of regular young woo: 


— ſucceſſion bearers. 


The ſummer pruning conſiſts in re- 
gulating the ſhoots of the year only, 
retrenching the bad and train in the 
uſeful, and ſhould be begun in May if 


poſſible, or while the ſuperabundant and 


irregular ſhoots of the year are ſo young 
and tender as to be readily diſplaced with 
the thumb, or at leaſt, before the ſhoots 
in general advance any conſiderable 
length, and cauſe confuſion and difor- 
der: keeping in mind in this pruning, 


of the ſame years - well-placed fide 
n | ſhoots 


0 3 19 
mots in every part, trebly more than 
what may be apparently wanted, not 
leſs than two or three on each of the 
preſent bearers or horizontals, trained 
in laſt Winter, in order to have plenty 
to chuſe from in the Winter | pruning 
for next years bearing: but leave no 
where more than one ſhoot from the 
ſame eye; thus obſerving to retrench 
only all the evidently ſuperfluous young 
wood, ill-placed and very luxuriant : 
ſhoots as ſoon as poſlible, pruning them 
all quite cloſe, or in vacant parts, pinch 
ſome to a few eyes; and having care 
fully retained plenty of the beſt regular 
ſide ſhoots in every part, and always 
ſome good ſhoots advancing from below, 


train the whole at full length til Winter 


1 


M Pruning} 


| ( 2 J : 

pruning ; being careful to review tho 
trees "Fequatly. after this during the 
£ owing ſeaſon, to retrench all after 
ots, and reform caſual irregularities 
and to continue the whole cloſe and re- 


gular to the wall all Summer, 


The Winter pruning of A pricots. con- 


255 fiſtiog of general regulation among both | 


the young and the old branches, may be 
performed any time from the end of 


October or N ovember, until February 
or beginning of March, before the bloſ- 
ſom buds are too much advanced; previ- 
ouſly unnailing moſt of the principal | 
branches and ſhoots, that you may more 
readil y examine the work, and haveliber- 
ty to uſe your knife properly, as well as 


9 have an opportunity | of training the 


4%. 


T | branches, 


e 


the general pruning: 


"Then proceeding to che proning, er 
amine the general ſupply of young wood - 
of laſt Summer, ſelecting a ſufficiency 
of the moſt promiſing. and regular: pla. 
ced of chem in every part, for next ſum 
mer s bearers one or two, at leaſt, on 
each, retaining the horizontals trained in 
laſt, Winter, and cut out cloſe all the 
ſuperfluous | ones before deſcribed, and 
all ſmall twigs, likewiſe part of moſt of 
the former year's bearers, and any very 
naked branches, unfurniſhed with young 
wood, pruning them down to ſome eli- 
gible lateral branch, or young ſhoots, 

1 make room to train the requiſite ſup- Rt 
Ply of young. wood with due regularity, - 
cutting off cloſe any lateral twigs ariſ- | 

M 2 —_— 


( 34 ) 
ing on the ele ced young ſhoots, which, 
as you go on, muſt be moſtly ſhorten- 


ed, more or leſs, for the reaſons before 
[pan * Whedon, 


mY ele ks | fndes moots cut 
to kix, eight, or ten inches in length, 
| he middling growths to a foot or ffteen 
inches, and the ſtrongeſt ſhoots to half 
| a yard or two feet long; for the ſtrong 
| or vigorous ſhoots muſt not be cut ſhort, 
which would force out luxurious barren 
wood ; being careful in ſhortening not 
to cut below all the fruit-buds, diſtin- 
Bviſhed by their turgid, ſwelling ap- 
Pearance, from the wood: buds, which - 
are long and thin, cutting generally ei- 
5 ther juſt above a wood bud aforeſaid, or 

| toa double fruit bud, on twin bloſſom, 


— 


in 


"© Wi | 
in order to obtain a leading ſhoot be- 


tweep, at the extremity next Summer, 


to draw ee to the fruit more 
effectualy. » 2 10 + 14 101 3 


17 


As you And proceed in the * 


be careful to preſerve all the 23 
fmall fruit-ſpars iforementioned, "_ 


on the two or three year's wood. 


- 1 l : - * 
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| A5 ſoon as any tree is pruned, let i it 
be directly nailed again to the wall with 
due regularity, arranging all the bran- 
ches horizontally a as before, four or five 
inches aſunder, ſtraight and cloſe | in n the 


neareſt manner: 
1 | 


3 


nut cut out cloſe A SE 
jeQing old d ſpun, mn f 


2 n+ 
1 
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As Apricot trees wy ent the 
Spring. and are often attacked by cut- 
ting froſts, and cold blaſts, greatly in- 
juring the, embryo: fruit, if not occaſion - 
ally ſheltered, it is therefore adviſeable 
to afford the beſt kinds againſt walls 
ſome protection at that period, either 
of garden mats nailed up before the trees 
occaſionally, or cuttings of any kind of 
leafy ever-green ſtock between the 
branches, to remain till the fruit is 
fairly ſer, or paſt danger. 


"IT 4 7 112 


Sometimes Apricot trees ſet more a- 
bundant crops of fruir than they can 


1 LF, noutiſh, 


* ö 


| nouriſh „ in which caſe it is proper to - 
thin out the redundancy regularly, when 
about the ſize of ſmall cherries or gooſe= | 
berries, leaving not. more than two or 
three on the ſmaller ſhoots, three or four 8. 
on the larger, and ſo in ee 


14 


BE; 


ae 2 8 of muſt not 
be thrown away, they being moſt Va- 
Juable as the firſt green fruit of the ſea- 
den. ſor making tarts, &c. 


2 4 1 


” * * 
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| cum 1 - "the Standard Apricots. | 


1. to ſtandard Apricots, they, like ; 
| moſt other ſtandard fruit trees, want but | 
little attendance in reſpect to pruning, | 
or any other culture, for after being 
headed down the firſt year, and thereby 


procured 


48) 
procured a regular ferof ſeveral branches 
near the top of the ſtem, to form a 
ſreading head; let them afterwards 

- generally branch out, and extend in 
length evety way, according to nature, 
except juſt reducing any long rambler, 
very irregular, or crowded branches, 

| and dead wood, which may be perform- 
ed any time in Winter, leaving the 
general regular branches and moots 
wholly entire, and they will naturally 
afford plenty of young bearing wood, as 
well as fruit ſpurs, and in favourable 

: ſeaſons will Jroducy good. crops. of very 


The BERB ER TRY TREE, 


* 7 
£44 £ 
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'PEPPERIDGE .BUSK.- 


\HE Berberry is of the ſhrub 

kind, and held in eſteem both 

as a Hae ſhrub for its berries, and as- 
an ornamental ſhrub for adorning the 
mrubbery, is an inhabitant of many of 
sr woods and hedges, but has been 
long admitted a reſident of gardens,” it 
producing numerous bunches of beau- 
tiful red berries, in much eſtimation as 
. domeſtic fruit to pickle, &c. and ef⸗ 
fects a beautiful variety as they 7 goon 


No nie 


— 


nic claſs and order Hexandria Mong: 


Oni, flowers having fix ſtamina -and 
one e ſtyle. 


. There is but one ſpecies cultivated as 
* a fruit ſhrub, and the Botaniſts call it, 


Berberis Yulgaris,Common BERBERRT- 
Tux deſeribed, Berberis baving each 
| Bawer:ftalk ſuſtaining a racemous bunch of 
flowers; ſucceeded by cluſters of ſmall, 
bright-red oblong berries,, containing 
two, ſtony ſeeds, and compriſes the 
following varieties ripe i in Autumn, viz. 


. Common Red Berberry with tony 
ſeeds. | 

2. Red Berberry without ſtone. | 

3: White Berberry. 

4 Black ſweet Berben. 


( 91 . |; 
But che firſt t two varieties, | being the 
red fruited kinds, are the, principal 
ſorts for our purpoſe, and the ſtoneleſs 


ſort is in moſt eſteem for general uſe, i 


particularly for pickling: the berries of 
theſe two varieties being of a beautiful 


red colour when fully ripe, and of an 


agreeable acid reliſh, are in much eſti- 
mation as a choice and very wholſome 
pickle: and the bunches of fruit are 
in great demand as an ornamental gar- 
niſh to diſhes when ſeryed up to table, 
ſo' that a few trees of each of the red 


— 


2 4% 2 4 1126 


The Berberry ſbrub i is bot of mo- 
derate growth, riſing only about 
3% N 2 ten, 


— 


4 2 4 


forts ſhould be admitted into every 


good garden, as ſtandards, to produce 
fruit for * _ Ne. 83 26 1103 
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young branches, 


or e and ſhrubberry, 


6 92 0 
ten, or twelve feet high, armed wich 
thorns, and garniſhed | with ſmall oval 


leaves and looſe bunches of yellow 


flowers of fix petals : ; producing the 
flowers and, fruit on the. ſides of the 


Wo 
SE & 23 
#53 # 


1 


All the varieties are very hardy, and 
will proſper any where 1 in the garden, 


ig 
N 
182 F. 


Would be — * trained, as ; half or 


$ full ſtandards, each with a angle ſtem, 
2. four, five, or fix feet high,. then en: 


couraged to branch gut at that beights 
and form a regular head: and being 
arranged ſingly in the garden or orchard 
Fc, fifteen or twenty feet aſunders 

6g : E 


. 4 
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they will produce a 5 RN crop- of 


. berries fit for uſe i in e and. 9 
tober. | 


1 * * 9 p * 
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| Method of Propagation and Tr, raining. 


They are propagated by frickin: 
| layers, and * ſecd, but the ſuckers 
to continue the varieties 4iftina, / and. 
more certainly the layer. „ 


ET: * 
, „ 
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By SUCKERS, | T he ſhrubs ſend up 
ſuckers abundantly - from the root, 
which dig up in Autumn, &c. with as x 
much roots as poſſible, and plant them 3 
in nurſery rows a yard aſunder, r 
trained with fingle ſtems, pruning off 
Li fide ſhoots un artived to o four, five, 


- SGH - 4 - 14 — * — 


0 bo 3 
1 WW = 


( 94 J 4 
or fix feet height, then way « either top 
them with the knife to force out ſhoots 


near together at the top of the ſtem, 


to form a ſpreading head, or permit 


them to run up — aſpire more in 
height, 4 . 


c* 


* 


Br Larxn s—Chuſe the youn g bran- 
ches of laſt Summer, and i in Autumn o or 
Winter, c. lay them down in the 
earth three inches deep with the tops 
out in an erect poſſition; and by next 
Autumn they will be rooted, then cut 


| them from the parent plant, and ſet 
them out in tous, and ce as. 


3 AI TEN 


11 


the ſuckers. þ 74 4 22 — 4 =_ a £% . SY x * 
k T1 q 1 pa : 
had * 
„ 
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"By Sun. Sow. = ripe 8 


Autumn in drills an inch or more deep, 


C95) 
they will probably moſt of them re- 
main till the ſecond Spring before they 
come up, giving water in Summer, 
and when the ſeedlings are a year old, : 
plant out the ſtrongeſt in nurſery rows 
aad train them for ſtandards, as above 
adviſed. 


Tranſplanting into the Avian cum. 2 


When the Berberry- e 3 
five feet high or more, they may be 
planted out finally any time from No- 
vember till March; ſome in the garden, 
others in the orchard, four or five yards 
aſunder; ſome alſo in the ſhrubbery, &c. 


As to culture, very little is wanted, 
det them branch out freely at top nearly 
; ED 2 0 


. 


ft i their own way, only cutting aut caſual 
| 7 rank fibots, veryirregutar andcrowding 
branches, or reduce long tam amblers, all 
| _ from the ſtem, and fuckers from 
| ke foot, fuffering all the regular bran- 
I — t remain entire, and they will 


3 naturally form themſelyes into plenti: 
ful bearers. 
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The -BULLAGE-TREE, 
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HE Bullace-tree is a ſpecies of the 
Prunus or Plum- tree, grows wild 
in our woods and hedges, but is often 
admitted into curious orchards and 
- gardens as a fruit tree, to increaſe the 
the variety of late ſtone fruits for the 
deſert, &c. it producing a ſmall ſtane 
fruit of the Plum kind, which, when * 
fully ripe, eats with an agreeable 5 | 
acid flavour, and is accounted. very 
wholeſome; and the tree being of the 
Prius tribe, it belongs to the Leoſan- 
O 
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dria thonogynia ; flowers having twenty 
or more ſtamina and one ſtyle, 


There is but 1 * of the Bul- 
lace-tree, furniſhing ſome GR and 
its ſpecific name is 


* * 


Prmus - infititia. The BvLLact- 
Taz. And is ſpecifically deſcribed. 


Prunus with ſpinous branches, oval leaves, 
© Bairy underneath, and with the flower- 
fal ls, Ec. moſtly in pairs; ſucceeded: by 


ſmall round Plum-like fruit, conſiſt- 
ing of a ſoft ſour pulp; including a 


ſtone in the centre and comprehend 


the followin 8 varieties „ * in 
CO viz; . ; 


d bd 5 
WW _- & 
- 
4 1 


t. Common, 


00 


1. Common Black Bullace; 
2. White Bullace, 
3. Red Bullace, 


This fruit being an inferior. ſort 
of late Plum, of a.ſharp acid flavour, 
merits culture for its late ripening, 
after all the other ſorts, and if fully ripe, 
eats with an agreeable tart reliſh, afford- 
ing a variety among other fruits, both 
as they grow on. the trees, and in the 
deſert at table; and for making tarts, 
pies, &c. and for preſerving, Ke. | 


The Bullace Tree grows twelve or 
fifteen feet high or more, having thorny 
branches, oval leaves, and flowers with 
five petals ; producing the flowers and 
fruit, both from the eyes of the young 

O2 wood, 


— 


(10 9). 
wood, and on ſmall ſpurs from the 
ſides and ends of the older branches. 


They flower profuſely in April and 
May, and the fruit 8 the end of 
. and * Oeder. 


"The ene 8 hardy, and 

a few of each ſort, propagated. _ 
_— as ſtandards; are worthy of cul- 
ture; for the variety of thier fruit, diſ- 
tributed any where in the garden or or. 
chard; either as full or half Randards, f 
dwarf lente rA bas 


Metbod 7 Propogatin 5 Training. 


This tree may be raiſed abundan = | 
from the ſtones of the fruit; but the 
e of the different varieties, 

| 0h | i 


* 1 
* 
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i 
is continued only by grafting or budding 
them upon any kind of Plum or Bul- 
lace Stocks; and by which they will alſo 
bear ſooner, and the fruit will be larger. 


Br es or mes of the W ag 

ving a quantity of the ripe Bullaces in 

Autumn, ſow the ſtones of them in ; | 
beds of common earth, two inches deep, 

and when the ſeedling plants are one 
or two years old, plant them out in 
lines two or three feet aſunder, and 
train each with a ſingle ſtem, three or 
four feet for half, and fix for full ſtand 4 
ards, then permitted to, branch out into _ 
full heads. . 2 


_ By GzarTiva and Bopbine, By 
either of theſe t two methods, any of the 


varieties 


* FY 
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varieties may 'be continued diſtin, 
by inſerting grafts, or buds of them 


into Plym or Bullace Stocks, raiſed 


from the ſtones of the fruit, as juſt above 


directed for the ſeedling Bullaces, and 
planted out in nurſery lines a yard afun. 


der, to be trained up to the proper 
height either for half, or full ſtandards, 
or dwarfs ; are thus to be grafted or 
budded according to the general me · 


thod, with grafts or buds of the dif- 
ferent varieties, and afterwards trained 
as other ſtandard trees, ſuch as Apples, 
Plums, &c. with full branchy heads, 


(See Apple Tree, &c.) 


Plarting and General Culture, 


5 When the trees, raiſed by any of the 


above methods, have formed heads, 
N conſiſting 


1 
conſiſting of ſeveral branches, they arg 
proper for final tranſplantation, where - 
they are to remain, planted any time 
from November to March, cighteen, or 
twenty feet aſunder. 


And as to culture as ſtandards, they 
require very little, . them ge- 
nerally to branch in their own way of 
growth, except occaſionally to reform 
with your knife, &c. any croſs- placed 
and very.crowded branches, and all dead 
Vvood. Permitting all the proper bran- 
ches to extend in their own natural 
manner, and they will afford abundant 
annual croꝑs of Bullaces. - 


« bog * 


De CHERRY TREE. 
HE ith Tree (Ceraſus} is 
famous for producing the ear- 
Heſt ripe fruit, of any other kind of 
fruit tree, attaining perfection at a ſea- 
fon when they prove exceedingly ac- 
ceptable and refreſhing, both for the 
deſert and many culinary purpoſes z is 
by the modern Botaniſts, conſidered as 
a ſpecies of the Prunus or Plum tree; 
tbough was long diſtinguiſhed as a ſe- 
parate genus by the title of Ceraſus; 
and belongs to the claſs Tcoſandria and 
order Monogynia, flowers having twenty 
or more ſtamina, and but one ſtyle. | 


There are two feces of the Cherry! 
cultivated as fruit- trees, viz. Common 


Cherry- 


* ( 104 * ) 
derm tree, and the wild black and red 


Cherry ; diſtinguiſhed by the Botaniſts 
As 1 


* ry hw 


Prunus Ceraſus, i. e. „ Ctxazvs, or 
Coumon Cnrnny-Tree, — deſcribed 
Prunus with oval - ſpear - ſhaped - ſmooth. 
leaves: and with the flowers growing id 
umbels fitting almoſt cloſe, — ſucceeded 
by cluſters of large Cherries, having 
a ſoft juicy acid pulp, with a ſtone or nut - 
in the centre: and conſiſts of the fol- 
lowing varieties, ripening from May 
till Auguſt, uin. 


EKENTISR, or .. Common. CHERRY; 
End of June and July. | 
EARLY May Currey (Small.) May 
and beginning of Tune, 2 

| . Con- 


1 


(05 F 


Counos Mar Doxz CurxRy. Ed 


of May, and in 0 
Arca DoxE CakxxY, End of June 
and July, 
Waite Heatt Cray. June and 
July. 3 
Rep HrarT Cuenny. Fane and 
6 = CE: ==: LF 
Ks Heaur CHERRY. End of Tune, 
; | and in July. 
AmnBzr Heart CHERRY. July and 
Auguſt. 
\ BLezpiNG Heart Cnenny- Middle 
or end of July. 
Ox-HearT Currry, Middle and end 
of July. 


Lok wax D CHenny.. End of July. 
HER TTORDOsBIRERE HEART CHERRY. 


Ah and Aiguſt. 


HARRISON. 


|  { wb LED 


FH] ARRYSON Dux# CHERRY. Jul. 
iCanxnaTion CERRY. End of Tub, 
Crown HEART CHERRY. July, 
MortLLo CHERRY, Auguft * 2. 


tember 


The aboye . compriſes 54 
; ee varieties of the common 
Cherry, 'known and cultivated in the 
public nurſeries, by the names here 
annexed; and of which, the beſt 
bearers are, the Kentiſh, all the Dukes, 
the Lukeward, Hertfordſhire and Mo- 
ello; but moſt of the Heart Cherries 
being ſtrong growers, generally bear 
more ſparingly than the other vatieties. 
Second Species. 
2. Prunus Avian. The Birds Cherry, 


or WII p CnERAY Tax, — Heving 
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fue! ſpear-ſoaped leaves, downy under- 
neath, and with the flowers in cloſe-fitting 
umbels J | ſucceeded by ſmall round 


Cherries of a bitteriſh _ flavour, com- 


prehending the following varieties, 
ripening in the end of * and in 
. | 


'Counon SMALL BLack Wur 
Curnny. n 
Coxoux, on Lane BLAck Wirp 
Cukzaxv, | | | 
SMALL Rep WIIp 1 ly | 
Laxczs RED Wilp Chzzar, 


This ſecond ſpecies of Wild Cherry, 
grows wild in woods, and hedges in Eng- 
land, Sc. and is often admitted into gar- 
dens and orchards, for the variety of its 
Fruit, which effects an agreeable ſuc- 
ceſſion ; 


( 108 ) 
. cxffion; and by many, much admired 
for. its peculiar bitteriſh reliſh : But 
the Coroun being the largeſt, and 
Hineſt fruity i is ſuperior for Ts cul 


ture. ; 


The two 1 of Cherty-eiids 
differ in growth and magnitude : The 
common or garden Cherry, grows only 
about fifceen or twenty feet high, and 
the ſecond forty or fifty, with a more 
erect and lofty head; adorned each 
with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and nume- 
rous cluſters of white, four-leaved flow - 
ers, in April and May, ſucceeded by 
the Cherries ripening, in the different 
varieties, from May till Auguſt or 
September. 


Their mode of bearing 2s bach on 
the 


CT 
che young year-old wood, immediately 
from the eyes of the ſhoots, and on the 
older branches, principally upon ſhort 
ſpurs ifſuing, firſt towards the extreme 
parts, then gradually along the ſides ; 
the ſame wood continuing fruitful ſee 
aeral years, only wanting a renewal of 
Joung occaſionally, as any branch 
becomes very old and barren ; nor 
muſt the ſhoots or branches be ſhor- 


tened! in the courſe of pruning, as it 


would deſlioy the firſt beating parts, 
and promote much lateral wood, and 


but few fruit ſpurs. 


Though the early May, and the 
Morello Cherries particularly, gene- 
rally bear the moſt abundantly on the 
young wood, and ſhould always retaia 
tte a0 F A. mot 


2 


* 


Y www 3 
T more plentiful ſupply of each year's 
ſhoots, as ſucceſſion bearers. ; 


All the ſorts of Cherry- trees Fe 
equally well, trained both as wall- trees, 
eſpaliers, and as full and half ſtandards, 
and occalionally as dwarf ſtandards, 
for. variety, and for forcing ; and are 
all very hardy, proſper in any com- 
mon fertile ſoil, and open expoſure, in 
2 garden, or orchard, &c. Plant the 
wall and eſpalier-trees fifteen or twenty, 
and the ſtandard thirty feet diſtance. 


As the common Cherry tree produ- 
ces the largeſt and fineſt, fruit, we 
mould cultivate principally the ſevera} 
varieties thereof for the general ſup | 
ply, both for wall, eſpalier, and ſtan- 
dard- trees; chuſing as wall and eſpalier- 

trees, 


(119 
| trees, ſome of the early May, buf 
more plentifully of the Dukes and 0:her 
large kinds; ſome for South walls; for 
the early fupply in May and June, 
others on Weſt and Eaſt walls for ſuc- 
ceeding crops, and ſome alſo on North 
walls, to continue the ſucceſſion till Au- 
guſt and September; but the Morello 
is the moſt commonly aſſigned to the 
northern aſpects, though it highly de- 
ſerves a ſoutherly expolition to improve 
its. flavour; and for ſtandards, may 

plant any of the ſorts, though ſhould 
: generally allot a good ſhare of the Ken- 
tiſh, Dukes, Lukeward, and Hertford- 
ſhire Cherry, Black and White 
Hearts, and fome Morello Cherries. 


— 1 


6120 
But the Wild Chetry in its. different 
varieties, muſt not be omitted in the | 
collection, trained principally as ſtan⸗ 
dards, in the garden and orchard 
but the ſmall black and red kinds, ate 
alſo. often planted, to adorn. avenues, - 
and parks, and arranged in hedges 
rows around the boundaries of helds, 4 
9 8 roo) 118 card grant lags 
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| © "Method Ui Propagation. BUSI 
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of , 


| Cherry-trees are. propagated by graf 
ting or ,þudding ſhoots and buds off 
the deſireable varieties upon stocks, 
either of the Wild Cherry, As being the N 
hardieſt and ſtrongeſt grower, or on 
any Kind of Cherry ſtock the moſt 
eaſily obtained; raiſed from the ſtones 
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Apricot, &c. 


. Performing the grafting in Spring, 
and the budding in Summer, near the 
ground, for wall and other dwarf trees, 
and ar ſeveral feet height for ſtand- 
ards; the grafts will ſhoot- the ſame 
year, and the buds in ſpring following, 
each forming their firſt heads by the 
enſuing autumn, when the young trees 
may either be tranſplanted into the 
garden, or remain longer in the nur- 
ſery, training them, in either cafe, for 
the purpoſes intended, as directed for 
the Almonds, Apples, and Apricots. 


CER Final Planting, and Culture, & c. 
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: of the Cherrics, as directed for the 


All ſorts of Cherry trees may be 
" 14 planted where they are to remain, 
= either 


n 
either when only one year old; with 
their firſt heads entire, or from two or 
three, to five or fix years growth, any 

time from November till March; pre- 
viouſly when digged up, prune away 
broken parts of the root, and any ill. 
placed ſhoot of the head, leaving all 
the reſt entire; then plant the wall and 
eſpalier- trees, fifteen or twenty feet 
diſtance, and the ſtandards thirdy,: r 
more, if for a full plantation— | 


Then in reſpe& to general garden 
culture; take the r hints —And 


Firſt of the wall and: eier Cher: 
ries, that if new-planted, one year- 
old trees, having their firſt ſhoots 
entire, head them down in Maren 
to à few eyes, to promote lower hran- 
2400 cher = 


(41s ) 

Prone but if headed in the nurſery, 
and fufniſhed with ſeveral branches 
below, train them to the wall, &c. 
moſtly at full length, arranging hori- 
zontally to Both lides, four or five 
inches aſunder; and in Summer, may 
| Pinch ſhort young ſhoots of the year, 

2 do procure a further ſupply - of hori- 
zontals; and thus continue encteaſing 
| | the branches: annually, to cover the 
= wall regularly upwards ; being care- 
* ful to rub or prune off all fore-rights, 
| N 78 and other irregular growths, and ſuper- 
1 | abundant ſhoots, training the regular 
ſupply ſtrait,” and cloſe to the wall and 
eſpalier at the above diſtances, al- 
ways at full length, as far as they have 
| room: And they will thus naturally 
5 „„ n emit 


+ 
- 
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emit numerous fruit ſpurs, and bear 
abundantly in two or three years.— 
Afd, as to general ptoning, &. co 
Five the ſame branches as lang as they 
remain ffuitful, 'pruned}'s as beldw, Sum- 
mer and Winter. Always commeénce 
the Summer pruning in May or 
June, to diſplace all ufelefs *gro\Wths | 
of the year, ſuch as all fore right gro. | 
ers, and all Sd eee br 


FL # # wY 


of well-placed Ll ones till Winter 
pruning, training them in at full 
jength.—And in the Winter pruning, 
examining the main branches or ge- 
neral bearers, if any worn out, naked, 
or dead ones appear, cut them out, 
and retain young wood in:theirplaces, 
"WM the lamb time ſelect ccaſional well. 
ie, oe 


9 
placed laſt Summer's ſhoots in vacan- 
| cies, - advaiicing! for: bearers, and 4 
terminating one to each main ho- 
rizontal, and cut out _ cloſe all the 
| r being careful ts 
preſerve all the fruit ſpurs in every part; 
| then as, ſoon; as, pruned, nail in all the 
branches regularly as before, four or 
ſve inches aſunder at full Jeogth, as 
are adviſed.— 5 | 


Fer of the Standard heres. t 

1 

Aan to the an of the Seen 
Cherry, that being trained to the pro- 
per tom in the nurſery, as directed for 
Apples, &c. and thence planted ous 
full wnere their heads have full ſcope 
to grow, they afterwards require very 
| little pruning, only occaſionally in 
Doi Winter, 
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: 
Winter, to regulate any very crowded, 
and irregular branches, and- cut out 
4 I. sf 3 
x dead and cankered wood 3 bur- other- 
wiſe permit the gen neral branches to 
| n . 
1 
proceed in their natural growth, as t 
will ſoon furniſh numerous bie 
1 ra 
their whole length. * 
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|  nut-Tree, called by the Botaniſts, 
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The CHESNUT - "TREE. © 


_ 119 "ng - {50443591 1221 IE 1539 


It 148 nnn 4128 
Hk Cheſnyt aſt faxes) i is 4 lofry 


4 +24 * 


3 Cf 340 $62 ; Sq & SS M2 
| thee, a ſpecies of. the Fogus or 
DUC N 3171 f 
Beech, t formerly a diſlin genus 


= is 


by the Vis of Caſtanea, is of the nut- 
bearing kind, and cultivated occaſi- 
onally as a Standard fruit-tree, for 
| variety in orchards, avenues, Parks, 


Lawns, and out-grounds, &c. belongs 


to the claſs and order Monoecia Poly- 


andria, i. e, male and female flowers 


on the ſame plant, and the males having 
many ſtamina, and the females three 


4 


ede. 16d 
There is but one en of the Cheſ. 
Fagus 


” 
2114 


4 119 1 
Fagus Caftance, i. e. Ca a, or 
the CuxsuuT- Taz deſcribed, |  Fages, 
with ſpear-Jhaped ſewed leaves, naked 
 #nderneath; and with flowers produced, in 
long Catkins, ſucceeded | by large pric pric ickh y 
- capſules, containing two. or more 
nuts, conſiſting of the following | vari- 


es, ripening | in September; ; vi. 


2714 


: 
— 


tl 


Mantis of LARGE Ibu 


2 
- 


; CunnorT, „„ bad 2 2 
Wit or SMALLER 3 _ 


1 
— 


2 The fruit of the Cheer ger, th 5 
not ſo valuable as many other ſorts, 

: forms a variety in Autumn, and, Wia- 
ter; and is by. many much eſteemed . 
for roaſting, in which i it cats very den- 


ar and palatable. 7" 1 nl 
R MW 


> | "1 120. ) 5 
The Cheſnut-tree grows forty or 
ti feet high, branthing widely round, 
K „ a regular head, ornamented 
Wich lar ge cleg ant lancedlate leaves, | 
"and fl & wers, without petals, col- 
| klted in amentums, or firings, 4 at the 
des of the youriger branches ; the fe- 
males becoming large round prickly 
Capſules, inclofibg the cheſhuts, ar- 
ee eee eee 


It is a hardy tree, grows freely in 
any common foil, and open expoſure; 
and merits admittance in our fruit- tree 
Colle dion, eſpeciallyi ivexcenſive grounds, 
- "trained as full ſtandards, to plant on 
the boundaries of orchards, or in parks 
and avenues, arranged in concert with 


TS, Kc. thirty e or forty feer, or 
more 


,  *% 
4 / 


wax. 
(41 5 


72 "ay 29. 22 3 3 


my e diffant—in which, when adv 


ced_ to a tole table large gropth , b, th bey 
Li pe aby . 25 of Cheſnorh, Fg 
22 ge! i ferior to | t ofe we receive 
31 from 1 Spain and Fortugal, Kg. 


— 


se of Propagati 1 


Fand 13 

” This ee may, he gailed. abundantly. 
from the nuts, agd gecaſionally by grafts 
ing, tocoptinue che manuredfore diſtiofts 


By 1 Nuts. —Procure 4 quantity 
of well-r ripened, plump, ſound. * che 
nuts, Engliſh. or forcign gromrhs.jn 
Steg. of Wigner, fram the. Serdſf 
men ot Orange, merchants, and preſerye 
them ag and all Fehruecy, ghen, plant: 
cd in drills Jug. or ghree Inches Heres 


they. Fill come up in fix or eight weeks 
* 2 and 


"WP 
** 
- 
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and when one or two years old, Plant 
them out in nurſery rows, 2 yard, aſun- 

| der, and here train them wich Arair 
dean tems, fix or ſeven feet high for 
full ſtandards, pruning of all Jaterals 


we! : 92 


below, and leave the leading "ſhoot 


en re, permiting them to branch out 
at the above heig t, and turm full heads, 
only juſt retrench any very irregular 
or rambling growth at firſt, to pre- 


ſerve a little regularity. 


EX "By Grafting. —By "his method of | 
propagation we can more certainly con- 
tinue the manured, or large Cheſnut 
permanent, ingrafting ſhoots "thereof 
| intoCheſnut-ſtocks, raiſed from the nuts 
as above, and trained up to high ſtandards, 
43 directed for the ſcedling Cheſnurs. 5. 


* 
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When the trees — by either ofthe. 
above methods, are fix; ſeven, or a 
feet high, may plant chem out finally, 
where they are to remain, in 


and diſtances before · mentioned. 1 


ary _— — 


x "And a3 to future culture, tec them 
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branch out moſtly in their own = 


except retrenching occaſio occaſion nally ady very 
erola-placed and rambling gr wths,_ 
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| H E Curran 7 ree nb x) i 15 0 3 a 
the mu and b 
and the moR valuable of our fruit- bear- 


ing & ſlirubs, for the vſefylnels of its fruit, 


Te; 


which Proves. 1 and 3388 to 
eat in t We umme mer, , and ex el: 
lent pa variob - 65 5 es; and 
by the rules of botany, comprehends the 
Gooſeberry as a ſpecies of the ſame 
family (See Gooſeberry.) and belorgs to 
the Claſs and order Pentandria Monogy- 


nig, flowers having five ſtamina and 
one ſtyle. | 5 


— — 


There are two ſpecies, and are de- 
ſcribed by the Botaniſts, as below. 


Ribes 


#9175 


INV 
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| Ribes Rubram, Rxp — TaRE. 

Having branches withogt dbhumt, uud 
plain flowers in — pendulous ers: 
| Succeedediby) hanging bunchts-df red 
and white berries, in the different varie- 
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des r nog bo! Jute and mins 
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Common Rib Crx I 
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Turr —Having tbornleſs brantbes, and 


hung flowers in bairy cluſters; Sue 
vy looſe bunches of larger black betrics 


2182 * 
888 er 
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of à rank flavour, compriſing but one 
_—_ hy ripening in July, viz. 


Ty - 


cou Buack ConnANT.. 


o , 
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Tbeſe ſhrubs grow fix or ſeven feet 
high, dividing low into many branches, 
forming buſhy heads, adorned with tri- 
lobated leave and rings. of foul 
greeniſh flowers, of five petals. , ſuc 
ceeded by the bunches of berries ; 5. at- 
| taining perfection from June and 1 uly, 
n september and heir, order of 
bearing is both on the. youog and, old 
wood; often immediately from the eyes 
of the young ſhoots, * but morę plenti- 
fully upon a ſort of purs or ſnags ari- 
fing oo the ſides of the older branches: 
and the fame wood continues Fcp 
Sven years. 


* 


The 
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The Red and White Cuftants are 
the moſt eligible for general culture, 
both as deſert fruit to eat, and for 
many uſeful domeſtic purpoſes; ſo. 
that great plenty of the buſhes ſhould be 
admitted into erg garden. | 


But the Black Currant is more in 
eſtimation for medical uſes than for 
eating; but is very wholeſome, and 
ſhould be admitted in the colleftion, 
in moderate ny 21rd age IH 


All the forts of Gurrant beben a are 
esd boch as common buſhy ſtan- 
dards, with ſtems a foot, or half a yard |; 
high, branching out above into buſhy | 
heads, to arrange in the open quarters 
« the kitchen garden for the general | 

S _ Planta» 


ent ; 
bse, OILERS 


in narrow dane, &c. likewiſe in 


fanned dwarfs againſt walls and eſpa-· 
| liers, to obtain the fruit in greater per- 
fection and earlier and later in the ſea- 
ſon, by having them in different expo- 


e; Propagating and fr aur 


All the ſorts of Currant duldes rs 
moſt kt cally and ny propaga- 
cuttings, and Layers, and raiſed to 
bearing ſtate in. two years. 

By Suckers—They ſend up Suckers 
Wundaatiy from the root exery Summer,, 


— 


A @- — 
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-eommencing proper plants by — 
when, or in Winter or Spring, - dig 
them up with as much root as poſſible, 
and prune off long, weak, or creoked 
tops, to twelve, fifteen or eighteen 
inches length; then plant them in pur- / 
ſery roms, or the tall ſtrong Suckess 
at once where: they are to remainʒ train- 
ing the Standard buſhes with ſingle 
ſtems, by trimming off all lateral ſhoots 
a foot or half a yard high, then per- 
mitted to branch out at tap, and form 
regular heads, keeping the branches 
five or ſix inches aſunder, not ſhor- 
tening the ſhoots, (excepting any long 
rambler,)til lthe head is arrivedto the i in- 
tended height; obſerving, the heads may 
Er be ! to grow convexly or 


8 2 55 full 


(130 ; 
full in the middle; or concave or hollow, 
by pruning out the central branches, ſo 
as to diſpoſe the outward ones n 
"around at I diſtances. 

"1 e FRA eee to branch 
out near the ground in order to be 
trained in a fanned manner, both for 
fanned ſtandards, and for walls and 
eſpaliers, by cutting away all project- 
ing ſhoots, and retaining only ſuch as 
ene the way of the way cſpalier- 


"ways 8. 


* ese de euttings of the 

4 Arong young ſhoots in Autumn, Winter 
or Spring, from ten or twelve inches 
'  "tolhalf a yard long or more, and plant 
them with a dibble, in any * border, 
= in 


(131 9 
in rows a foot aſunder, each one third 
into the ground, training them as di- 
reQis for the Suckers. et: 129 
5 * * —— 9 43820 91 2 4171 
By s Autumn or Wiater 
&c. lay down any of the lower bran- 
ches, three inches deep in theearth; with 
the tops out, they will root freely, and 
in Autumn following plant them out 
in rows, and managed as the Suckets., 


. 3 Se. 


«6M 
* 


en Fe two, to . 
found feet high, having tolerable bran- 
chy heads, are of a proper ſize to plant 

out for good; performing it ans time 
from N nn till Marths nt Ah 
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19 Planting 
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Planting the different ſtandard buſhes, 
ſome in ſingle ranges around the large 
quarters of the kitchen garden, eight feet 
an the row, others croſs ways; the ſame 
diſtance, to divide large plats of ground 
Into breaks or compartments, thirty 
or forty feet wide or more; and may 
likewiſe arrange ſome in continued 
Plantations,” fix feet in the rows, and 
Acht or ton between the ranges: 


And for wall and efpaliers, plant a 
few againſt ſouth walls, &c, for carly 
Currants, and a larger ſupply on weſt 
-and caſt expoſures, and plenty on north 
awalls, for general later crops; and fome 

da eſpaliers, &c. arranging them ten feet 
© Giftance, and theit branches trained 
either horizontally or aſcending, as con- 
Zarznri“! venient, 


( 30 


yenient, or as room permits, five or fi 
til 


inches aſunder, moſtly entire, 
extended to their limited bounds. 


_ General Culture. 


With regard to general culture, let 
the common Standard Currants be ge- 
nerally continued with fingle ſtems, by 
clearing away all lateral ſhoots below, and 
fuckers from the roots ; and the head 
kept regular, either convex or full in che 
middle, or concave or hollow, as form- 
erly explained, with the branches kept 
five or ſix inches diſtance, retaining : 
the ſame branches ſeveral years as bearers. 


Et 1 


3 


10 Summer, ir n numerous Gaara ariſe; 
may go over them with your knife, and. 


+ 4 
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trim out cloſe the moſt jirregular and 


crowding, to admit the Sun to the fruit; 
reſerving a moderate ſupply of regular 
ones at full tengeh till Winter, 


And i in Winter, the — will re- 


quire 2 more general regulation : that, 


if the laſt Summer's ſhoots remain too 
abundant, prune out cloſe all the ſuper- 
fluous and irregular, | reſerving only 
ſome occaſional regular ſhoots, advan- 
cing in caſual vacant parts below, or to 
ſupply the places of bad or dead wood, 
and a terminating ſhoot to every branch, 
or when advanced too long, prune it 
down to ſuch a ſhoot, or to a lower 
branch, having one for its leader; like- 


— 9 — 


wiſe now retrench any caſual irregular 


branch, worh out bearer,” and decayed 
, | wor; 


( 135 ) 

wood, long rambler, or very crowding 
growths, . pruned either to their origin, 
or down to any more eligible branch or 
young ſhoot ; carefully preſerving all 
the natural fruit-ſpurs and bearing 
ſnags, and cutting out decayed ones: 
and then, may either ſhorten the upper 
leading ſhoots, more or leſs, to continue 
the head of a moderate ſtature, if 
required, or permit them to remain 
moſtly entire, and aſpire to their natural 
height and extent, if not limited to 


room. 


Culture againſt Walls and Eſpaliers, Ge. 


As to the fanned Currants againſt 
walls and eſpaliers, &c. continue the 
branches trained four or five inches 
| 1 aſunder, 


( 136 ) 
alunder, either horieantally, ar aſcend- 


ing, as room admits, extended moſtly 
entire, till advanced to the extent * 
Rb 


ub Summer prune out all 8 
fore · right, very irregular, and ſoperfly- 
ous ſhoots; and train in only ſome 
regular tide and main leading dare 
* entire, till Winter. | 1 


Then, in Winter . ſelect occa- 
ſionally ſome. well-placed young ſhoots 
in vacancies below, advancing to a 
| bearing Rate, and, according as worn · out 
or decayed branches occur, they ſnould 

now be pruned down to ſome lower 
young wood : all young ſhoots, not 

' now wanted, muſt be cut out cloſe, 

| | pre- 


(437 0 
preſerving all the bearing ſpurs, and cut- 
ting out decayed ftumps; then either 
training in the branches entire, where 
there is room enough to extend them, 
or in defgult thereof, ſhortening the 
ſhoots, more or leſs, as the Caſe requires; 


| . the Fruit. EX 


To preſerve Curtants long i in perfec- 
tion : : in July or Auguſt cover ſome 
of the buſhes both in ſtandards, and 
againſt walls, &c. with mats -and 
nets, to ſhade them from the Sun, and 


defend them from the birds, whereby a 
ſucceſhon of good Currants may be 
continued from June or July, until 
October, both for the fruit deſert, and 
culigary Preparations. 
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H E Eider. tree ( Sambucus ) is ; of 
© the berry- bearing kind, and 


| - ; merits a place in the fruit-tree collec- 
= tion, for the ſake of the berries, for 


1 making that excellent cordial liquor, 
called Elder Wine, which is its chief 
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value as 4 fruit tree, the raw berries 
þ 5 being very unpalatable to eat; and be- 
= - Jongs to the Claſs and Order Pentandris 


E Ti rigynia, flowers with five ſtamina and 
= . £* * 1 2D 44 07 : 22 4 
Xx. three fiyles or  fligmas. 
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"There is bot one” ſpecies of Elder 
proper for the fruit-tree | collection, VIZ. 
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——— Nigro, Biack or CounoN 
N Tzzz — Deſcribed,” mum 
with a tre- lite lem, and cymoſe, fue parted 
umbrit of flewers; ' ſucceeded by large 
umbellate cluſters; of black; and other 
coloured berries, in the different varie 
ties, . in Autumn, . in 
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'T be Benne 6 grows twenty or 
thirty. feet. high, with a ſpreading head. 
garniſhed with. winged leaves of t or 


IN Eat of lobes, en . 


beer, in Summer, 1 de ray 
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branches, ſucceeded by large bunches of 
ſmall black + eg ia iy 
| OY N re n 
. | 5 5s = 19: banmmmqnn black-bertied 
8 Elder we ptincipally recim mend as a 
Fruit ⸗ tree, for its berries to make wine, 
and for which-the trees demand à place 
in our collection, trained generally as 
common Randards;'or fomeoceafionally - 
in rough hedges; eſpecially as they will 
5 grow freely in any ſoil and ſituation, in 
- out grounds; fuch as the verges of or „„ 
ehards;)&c/ hedge-tows, ſides of banks, 
dor Vieches of vater, or any waſte pre 
| miſes, obſcure. corners, or moiſt ſitua- 
tions 3 either in detached Randards, or 
i voatinued hedges ; and will produce 
 &undanttrops of berries annually, well 
wordicur notice for the purpoſe aforeſaid. 
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Ry iseafily raiſed from evtiings 
of the young 2 and \vceaſionally 
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By Cuttings, —fn. Autumn, Winter, or 
Spring, cut off a quantity of the 

ripened robuſt ſhoots. of laſt Summer, 
in lengths from half a yard t to five or fx - 
feet, and planted, either at once where. 


they are to remain, or in nurſery rows, 152 


a yard aſunder, introducing each cut- _ 
ting near two thirds, or almoſt half way, 
(the longer ones) into the ground, wich a 


long dibble, or with a ſtake or iron crow : 
for the longeſt ſets; and, as they advance 
in growth, train thoſe deſigned for 
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+ 5H or fix feet high, then let them branch 


out with full heads; and permit the 

to grow rough nearly from 

the —.— only r the lides 
Fulle, and rambling ſhoots. , 


=» By Seed. In Autumn procure a 


NZ | - quantity of the ripe berries, and. fow 
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theln any where i in drills an inch deep, 
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'___ - and when the plants are a year old, - 
5 R k l F — 7 
7 them our, and train them as above. 
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f Plantiig and Culture. MT” 
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| As we before obſerved, may either 
1 plant large cuttings at once where they 
are to remain, or young trees previouſly 
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57 _Plagt the ſtandards fifteen or 
feet diſtance 3. ſuffer them to branch out 
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however, being ah emi herit]y fin fing fru 


55 trees deferve culture | me every [good 
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bw; rep, principal y as * U trees, and 
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| ; occaſional ly. as ; cſpaliers and ſtandards; ; 
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"of which e e many. choke 
varieties, ofiginating from one main 
ſpecies, belonging to the claſs and order 
Pohgamia Polyoecia, i. e. flowers being | 
of different ſexes, on the ſame, and on 


_ different plants. 
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Feu Carica, Le, CAR 104, or Counon 
hand - ſhaped leaves, and  numerqus 
minute flowers, concealed within a ge- 
neral cup or cover, becomiag the 
fruit, pear or top-ſhaped, ripening in 
Autumn, to different colours, in the 
varieties; viz. | e 
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DLL. Brown Nene Aug 
and September. - aw 
Grzen Iscn1a Fic. End of Auguſt. 
aer Writs 'Grnod Fic!) Auguſt. 
Babu Mara Fre. " Anguft-arid G. 
. lender. s ERIN n Kis 
Baek Gruon Fre. Augupt. | Hut 
Lone Brun en Fro. an ory 
| "EV Bak. 1591 IS 21-094 5 2690 in 
I Kore Brown 2 Fido. 
* of Auguſt, "4-0 TEINS 
= Brown Maponna'or Brunswic Fic, 
8 828 * . u 212 at 
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Feet high, muking ſtrong ſucculent 
green ſhoots, garniſned: with large 
bs Leaves, divided more or leſs into ſive 
n * 8 lobes z 
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T 
bes priducing the flowers; and; frnit 
ens 00: the young wood of che fohmn 
Fear s Stench, ariſing in $pringdimmedis = 
_ ately; from the, eyes of the thooks, like - 
ſmall buds, cach forming fart of grace 
ral; cup o to onννν,ỹs ſmall Borats;or 
flowers. within, Ty 1 
ſize du, Ansuſt an 18 RAG. 
ripening ich, a ef, tender, aelicſons 
pulp; and as the trees bear only on the 
Jung year old ſhoots, a general, annual 
* thereof. mult beretained in every | 

arty * e Free and which as 
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Bi The, fruix, buds ariſe, , both, in . 
Hpripgy on the, former year's wood, and 
lin: Summer A wg. on eee 
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1 
the year; but it is from the Spring 
cropa for although che Summer und 
Autume Fig attain perfection as es 
rondary crops the ſame year, in warm 
| — abroad, they do not attain 
ö . matvrity'in England in the open air: 
PP cbey bald be generahy rubbed off 

unten the begiatiig'of Winter. 
ago Nino 47297 22597 907 et ba e 
be trees ſuccced in any com commoh 
foil of a garden, but their tender ſhoots . 
re liable to be killed i in ſevere : Widters, 
in open pelle Y nen 1693 7-07 
At 2d 10 Num 23187 
They ſhould therefore, generally be 
*evltivate@ principally as wall trees, in 
| - 2 ſheltered funny Firudtion, both to de- 
tend ie dender bots in Winder, ati 
„ bt _ pick 
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promote: this hr 
greater perfection; allotting the princi- 
pal part for ſouth walls; ſome alſo on 

welt and caſt walls, for ſucceſſibn crops, 
planted twenty feet diſtance; and their 
-dranchcacarranged-/ horizontally; Hx or 
eight inches aſunder; retaining a full 
ſupply of each year's ſhoots, as before 
noticed, for the :inain-.brarets; ttumed 

always at full length. 2091 563 0 

ar 1 fis dani bas qu 215 nie 
©) They allo often ſuccesd well in eſjh; 
ners, in à ſunny” expoſure, arid ber 
: pleveiful” %rops, | e 23 *thioſe 
agataſt walls.” Sto e ri Avg 
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phanted in a ſheſtered fanny ſituatiott iin 
"Favotitable wii dry ſeaſons they ten 
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10 be; Fig is propagated Free 
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BY. e Ating, beer ariſe 
From the root, which, in Autumn or 
Spring, dig up and plant, either the 


frongeſt- at: once, when they are to 


. 


emaig, eſpecially, as wall and cſpaljer _ 
Keef, or in nurſety rows for training: 
obſerving, i in either caſe, to. train;them as 
required ; if as dwarfs, for walls, &c. 


| head, them, in Spring! to eight or ten 
inches, to obtain lateral branches; and 


fads in them i lms om 
9 10 | © three 
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and let them branch out into full heads. 
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55 1 rs.—Chuſe the lower p pliable 


young branches and ſhoots in Autumn 
or Spring, and lay them in the gronnd | 
five or fix inches deep, with the tops | 
is t; they will be rooted, and fit to 
pi off n next Autumn: managing ; them 
as the Suckers. 1 0 
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By Cottings. cut off a quantity of 
the joung robuſt ſhoots in Autumn or 
1 from ten to fifteen inches 1 

and plant them with their tops entire, 
in a ſhady border, in rows two feet 
aſunder, trained' as the Suckers. : . 
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three to ſix feet high, then top them; 
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As the Fi ig:Tree generally ſycoeeds 
belt when planted out Finally while 
young, may plant as wall and eſpalier 
trees, either the Sockets, Layets, or 
| Cuttings, as ſoon as rooted, at once 
where they are to remain, . or, ſuch as 
have been previouſly trained, two os 
three years, and formed a head of 
branches ; but for ſtandards, ſhould 
chu for fipal, planting. ſuch, a8 are 
trained Wich tall erect ſtems, A proper 
height, and have branched out at p. 
and formed heads, | 
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Plant them, i in Autumn or Spring, 
"the" wall and eſpalier· trees twenty feet 
| diſcance 
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diſtance at leaſt, for the branches, being 


trained horizontally, will ſoon fill that 
ſpace; and the Rtandard trees ſhould 
alſo be arranged twenty of or thirty feet 


aſunder, eſpecially the full ſtandards, _ 
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Fit, of the w l and chad; trees; 
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theſe being | furniſhed with a. head of 
ateral branches, obtained as  direted 
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in their gurſery culture, 
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bragches be trained | horizontally to the 
wall, Ke. ranging equally to both ſides 
as. full length. fin gr ſexen inches 
P continuing to encreaſe 1 
the number of. branch * annually up- up⸗ 


ward, 
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664 
ward, arranged at the above diſtance 
and, if wood is wanted, may either 
prune wort ſome adjacent ſhoot in 
Spring, or pinch ſhoots of the year, in 
May or June, to force out laterals, but 
otherwiſe generally train the "whole 
ſupply of bearers always at full length. 


580 Every Summer, about June, July, and 
Auguſt, go over the trees, both. wall 
and eſpaliers, and cut out only directly 
fore-right, and other very irregular 
ſhoots of the year, or och 25 appear 
abſolutely uſeleſs, | or cannot be trained 
in, carefully reſerving all the regular 
fide” ſhoots, and tacking them in ftraic 
and cloſe, at all their length, to admit 
the fun and alr to improve the fruit; 
Teaving an abundant ſopply to chuſe 


from) in Winter pruning for next year's. 
2 | p ALAS bearers, 
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Fig trees are very, liable to to 


ſevere. froſts, . 1 be oy 
ebruaty or N ere 
greater chance out of dhe 
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have a ſuffcieney ſurvirg/ the, rigors 
. th, Winter, to chuſe from 1 1 
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-- Then, in he operation of Wi inter Prue 
mea muſt. fetrench old naked . 
and retain. a Full ſupply.c of young ſhoot! 
for next year's, bearers, ohſetving, 
where old ed branches, unfurniſhed 
is with 
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„ 3 5 

with young ed advance © eos Rep 
ble length, to prune them out either 
wholly, or down to ſome lateral ſhoots, 


. 68 ſupply de plate ſclecking a 


ginierabrelerre of the beſt-plated ſhoots, 
not 601) collaterals br ſide ſhoots, ariling 
on all the main branches at eligible *t | 
be "Advadcing i in progre ſſive order, 
Rte 3 a bier, beteten the Sr 
n, from "the very bottom to 
the extremities,” bur alſo 4 terminating 
one t to each branch, Add as the foremoſt 
; branches advance too long, the lateral 
come up to ſupply their places; retaining 
 geverally * the mot robult Wort. jointed 
Wosz, rejeting vety long, weak,” and 
| itt-ripened' ones; biting out, as you ? 
E on, alt the ſuperabundant and vſclefs 
young growths quite loſe, tog gether with 
21 all 
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all dead wood, 5 part, of any too 
long advanced older 5 cu 
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8„ cut de 
to a lower ſhoot; preſerving the. whole 
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err 


branch out freely at top, and only cut 
out in Spring any very itregular growths, 
and the ends of dead ſhoots, leaving all 
the others entire, permitting the whole 
to branch out, and form u full head. 
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The GOOSEBERRY-BUSI 
So 3455 35171113 00 15 21 on A * 
»] HE Gobſeberry { Groſſuaria ria) is 
ranged by the Butaniſts as 4 ſpe· 
ce of Ribes or Currant, according to 
. the agreement of their fructiſication or 
parts of the flowers, and are alſo of the 
Glaſs and order, Pentantria' Monogywia, 
flowets having five ſtamina ant one 
As niet Let zol 85 Db to bas zu bo 
There e betend rakes of Gooſe: 
4 berxiess| compriſing |: many 'varietiesz 
E and are diſtinguiſhed by the Boraniſts 
# ö as follow: +: ze 
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# 9 Ribes G roſſularia, f i. e. Greſſularia, or 
1 15 ; — Couon Godszpzany, Having prickly 
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Ribes reclinatum. RRC LI IAT 


GoOAIAAYT-BVsH. Having 3 5 


rechning branches, but moderatth 
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Suoorn-Favivep-Gooanpenny Bua, 
Having ere prickly branches, ſmooth 
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Of che above ſpecies there are many. 
different varieties of the fruit ſome are 
round, others oval, and of different co- 
lours, as Ned, Tellow, White ; 
ſome hairy, and ſome ſmooth; 


knows by the following names: 
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Common Wood Nut, the Fil 
Cob Nuts, &c. all varieties 
af one ſpecies;! which merit 
fruit collection for the variety of 
fruit; and belong to the claſs and order 
| Mondicia Polyandria, flowers and. 
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This tree certainly. merits admittance 
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-  woppedinithririnfangy to ten or zwelve 
- thaRth © s eos inclies, | 


1 
Ba * 


— 
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inches, to provide lower branches, as di- 


rected for A pples &c. 


* 4 


By a &c.—The improved 
varieties may be grafted or budded, 
either upon Medlar, Pear, Quince, or 


Whire-thorn Stocks, raiſed as above, 
for the ſeedling Medlars, ſeveral feet high 5 


for ſtandards, and lower in proportion 
for dwarfs; then let them be grafted or 


budded, and trained for the purpoſes in- | 
tended, * directed for the A pple and 


Fer Na ws 2 < 4 $7 


- s 1 
„ 4 - # 58 


| . 
21¹eẽ 8 2 


By Larzgs—Ia Autumn, Winter, 


or Spring, lay the lower young branches 
in the common WAY, which. will be rooted 


"> © IF * 


by Autumn following; 35 then plant them 


off, and train them as the kene * 


n WS = Planting 


: 2 * 


* 

4-4 
1 
Fd 4 


- 
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Planting and Culture. 


When raiſed to a due fize, plane he 
ſtandards any where in the garden, or- 
chard, ſurubbery, &c. twenty feet aſun- 
der, and ſuffer them generally to grow 
in their own way, only pruning occaſion- 


ally any very irregular, rambling, and 


ſtraggling en as Agri or, en 
ſtandard fruit trees. 


Plant the eſpaliers fifteen or ths 
feet aſunder, training the branches hori- 


- zontally, five or ſix inches diſtance, moſt- 


Iy at full length, to their allotted extent, 
Except in their firſt training; when, ifre- 
quired, may prone ſhort occaſional young 
ſhoots in Spring ot Summer, to encreaſe 
the number of branches to cover the eſ⸗ 
palier Tegularly ; FE oblervidg. always to 
give 


{ 183 ) | 
give them a Summer and Winters prun- 1 
ing and training, exactly as directed for bu 


1 


* 


* . 1 

. , 0 - - 
* * - p 

| ; - | i 


. "4 
— 4 


E -£ %.. * * j 5 * 4 


. * N 1 7” % * 1 


trees the end of October, or beginning SE 

of November, at which time let them 1 
be gathered, and prepared to an edible "4 

ſtate, by 'laving ſome in moiſt. 
others in dry ftraw, and ſome on the , - | 
ſhelves of the fruitery, dec. thoſe in te 
bran will become ſoft and eatable in ts 
or three weeks, and the others will ſuc- 
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HE Mulberry.Tree"(Morus ) is in 

high eſlimation for its fine juicy 

berries, very refreſhing to eat in the hot 

weather of Autumn, as well as for ſome 
culinary uſes, and makes a fine ſyrup; 

it is likewiſe eminent for its leaves to | 

feed filk-worms, and belongs to the, claſs 

and order Monoecia tetrandria, i i. e. male 

38 and female flowers apart on the fame 

| raves the males wit; 51 be., 25 fn C 


— 4 2 f £ 1 
4415 211 * 2 4 — ; 12 


; There are ſeveral 3 ofiMatber | 
. ries; but there is only one ſort com- 
monly cultivated as a fruit tree in Eng- 


9 


. 2 c 


Morus 


— 


C 89 
qr dint Msn 34 ff 
RY . Nigra, , BLACK. or Couuon dS 
Mor zzxxv Ta zz, having large, heart; -. -,- 
ſhaped rough leaves, and ſmall male and 8 


female floyers, without petals »the males > 

growing in agen e or firings, and 
the females in roundiſh. cloſe heads, T 
which ſucceed t to an ovaliſh, : very ſuccu- 


Jent, blackiſh. red berry, full of tube 
rances, esch having . and ripens 
| is Auguſt and Septem wprehend- 


in 8 U WH Variete v Mi. | FR £ 


8 


Dee 247468; T4 
Gaiden Black Motisrrty.: Ohh 
(JA@GED-LEAVED SMALLER Morzzaxv. 
Ain * * W 12728 10 * nie 8 
The following N are alſo bome⸗ 
times cultivated for variety. 1 
Morus Alba, Wat Tz Murau. 
Morus Rubra, Rev MOLDEARY., den ei 


Oct 8 But 


| | (* 288 ). 
= But the Common Black Mulberry i is 


eh principal ſort to cultivate for the” ge- 
aerat ſopph. 


i 345 1 


The Ader tree Weed s 
» sb. of more, dieidiag low into a large 
branchy, Videryeſpreading, full head; 
"it produces its flowers and froit on the 
= young wood ; very ſhort robuft ſhoots of 
the" lame year" ariling from the ends of 
others produced the Summer before, to- 
wards the upper parts of the year-old 
branches; in which caſe they muſt ge- 
as ſhortening would « cut away the froit- 


Ri pr Hs, ad d fete theit b bearing. 

=. | | _—_ e eee, 2918; 

| The trees are very hardy, and ſucceed 

in any common fol, trained both av dm 
47267 mon 


YA 


I 


I 
mon ſtandards, half ſtandards, and 
dwarfs 7 and like wise as wal RE eſpalier 


1 - % 


4 * pe : . * 


— 


F 


n 


- neral mode of cultivating Mulberry wees, 
planted detached, either in the garden, 
orchard, or on lawns,: or on any plat of 
_ graſs ground, in a warm, ſunny expoſi- 
Vun; „nne n trees af he, * 
0. two ne furniſh berries enough. 
to ſupply a numerous family, . 


* 
jo b, 97 Al J +» "v7 — 1 . 4 7 9 Mis Pry 7 * * 


* 
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Sar als eee as wall 
and eſpalier trees, for variety, and they 
will produce larger, carlier, and riches 
eee Am. af. 271 A010 
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"Method of Propagation und Tri: . 8 
g „ 


The Mulberry tree is propagated by 
en 


cuttings, grafting, and occaſion- 
OTE" : e 110 2 * 1 


- * 4 — * 
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By Liyzzs.—Chiſe the young Ou 
22 Autumn or Spring; but unleſs 
they are ſituated low; or that there are 


ſtools previouſly formed; by heading 


down ſome young trees near the ground, 
to furniſh bottom ſhoots, commodious 
for laying, we muſt uſe large pots, box- 
5,0 or baſkets of earth, raiſed upon ſtands 

near the branches; laying the young 
 Hoots three inches deep, with'theit tops 
out; by next Autumn, being tbted, plant 
tt hem off in aner e, pd. i m 


* 


mn 


12 Tyr „ 
with. clean ſtems, five or 6x fert bil 
for ſtandards, or in proportion fot hal _ 
ſtandards, &c. hut when _defigned] as 
dwarfs for walls or eſpaliers,, they ſhould - 


be headed while young, to ten or twelve 


inches, to obtain lower branches, as fore - 
merly obſerved for other dwarf trees. 


By CorTiNos,—lo Autumn or Sp ing 
cut. off a quantity of laſt year's fon 
ſhoors, | from cight or ten, to ehe 
inches loog, retaining their tops egi, 


and | plant 1 them i ina ſhady border to e: 


* 92 


main till Autumn or Spring erna 


I 155 34 "=— | 4 


chen, "the plants being rooted, {er them 
out in the nurſery, to be waineg like the 


layer-raiſed plants. + is mY 


By Grarring,—This i is- - metions 
practiſed to continue and improve any 
ul tile Oe RA HEY Wachfable 
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defirable variety, by inſerting ſlioots 
thereof into ſtocks of the Mulberry kind. 


"=p Sztd.—Sow them ib March, 6n 
4 varm border, baff an inch deep) and 
4 wha the' e en 1 pear or two 'old; 
ved them ont in erg ad train en 
as above. 


Part aha Clive. 

| "Pl vio nay 
Kieficled -funny expoſy are, eithe er to ether, 
efiirey fect Ai ance, or detached in Ai. 

tent places; and tet then generally take 
their Hatufal- 5 grow! , Fetrenc ing cafuat 
dead: wood, ör an july ill groß ing or 
Be Rr; but never wörten 

the ſhoots, and they wi Wh BEE en- 

fifil crops of "berries anniially. Pa, 


28 34k aye * Dar 21! 492 — 5 1 


Plant the wall and eſpalier Mulber- 
Ee 66 ries, 


1 99 

ries, fifteen or cwenty feet diftanc d 
arrange their bra che horizoditally; five 7 
or ſix inches aſunder, at full length, while 
the trees are young, only — wi 
ſional middle ſhoots in Spring or Summer, 
to force out a farther ſupply of woο to 
furniſh the wall and eſpalier moreeffeQty- 
ally; encourage alſo a ſucceſſion of regular 
ſide Mots, gradually advancing in ebery 
part, from the bottom upward, as-bearers; 
and as any very old, long-advanced, naked 

branches appear, prune them down in 
Winter, and introduce lower, advancing 
young, wood in their ſtead; training the 
whole-ſtraight and cloſe to the wall and 
eſpalier, at full length, becauſe ſhortens 
ing the ends cuts away the only fruicful 
parts, as before remark ed 


o 
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1. NECTARINE TREE, 


2 22 

"HE Nedarine. tree deere, 
is of the family of Amygdalus, or 
5 Ass. and by the Bataniſts is conſi- 
dered generally as a variety af the Peach, 
as ſome have affirmed to have ſeen Peaches 
and Neddarines growing naturally on the 
ſame tree; and is of the claſs and order 
Tcoſandria monog ynia, twenty or more ſta- 
mina, and one Ae, within the _ 
_ D 940] &: * Pits 391 54 


| Fog = 
17 8 25 TA , =! 17 £7 £4 72 * 992 iT 
N i * 


. The a . Botatiſts give the Nee: 
tatine no ſpecific/diſtinRion, only a8 3 
variety of the Peach, by the old name of 
| Nuciperfica,theNterarIveTREE, which, 
* the Peach, has Heer foaped, acutely- 


Te - 
3 


< 395 9 
wel leaves, withour-glands at the baſe, 


which obtain in the A:mond cloſes/itiing, 
ſolitary, or ingly-placed fowers, having fue 
- reddiſh petais, ſucceeded by .a' large, 
_ Tound, firm, ſmooth fruit, having a nut 
or ſtone in the centre; and confilts of 
ſeveral valuable varieties, ripening in Au 
guſt and September to 3 e 
low velour 3 VIZ, XR 
20 n e 
FarzcnirtDd's EARLY NIcTAR INE. Mid- 
dle of Auguſt, 
ELxoucs NEcTARINE, | End of Aug. 
VioLET NZ ARIAE. Middle of Auguſt. 
NewinoTox. NECTARINE. TO 7 
2 September. 
TeupusNzcranms. Mildleof Seprembers . 
Rep Roman NECTARINE:- NE 
| | Mouzny 


: 


( 1960 
Morxy Nzerazz. "Beginning _— | 
Ale of September. 
Bigonox, orirairan Nreranrak. Sep | 
| 6 Lembrer. © 6H O28 130048: i tied. Ch Nr 
ScarLer NecTarny: kan and 
*» Middle of September. 7 <60?! .10 
Tawukr NicrakTxE. Septinibir.” ads 
Gul EN Necr anne.” Male + Bidar 
September. CHA, 1 % 75 
ee or PzTER BOROUGH Nxcra- 


. 0 
7 ” * 9 # 7 4 
She N, IAA un 2 ot 


. 
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AAR che varieties of NeRatines have 3 

o bind, and Grm rich pulp, which 
| w fams adheres to the . and in a 
it ſeparates. 1 7457 


\ 


r 
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neee eser ſpect 
like the Peach, not diflinguiſhable” one 
from 


oF. 
Ya a1: 7 


„„ 
from the other bur by'the kran it ies 
fifteen feet high or more, making — 
Steen Boots, Birailtrea ach 18g, 5 nir 
wa Fer heben leave, ind Prodies 
its wits ad Friite Alto oh the A youn 8 
ſhoors of 1 eur bid, PO ilch Tach : 
the = of the ſhoots ; and, as the ſame 
bots eneratly Bar Büt ne year, Ex 
Abt dn Caf fpürs, a genefal ſop- 
ply 6f fiew nes $ of Lach Ne. requif de 
in every part of the , annually, as as 
| ſöccellio n "bearers, and which, in their 
: training "as wall trees, Tho! uld be retafned : 
dt Jah Tength All Summer, and com- | 
monly pruned more or ks in Winter, 2” 
to pro mote a more certain ſucteſfion"of 
new bearers from the lower eyes, FI 


x:3-4,* 3.5 $4 


plained for A pricots and Peaches. 


But 


£ ; 


| Spring, previous to the expanſion of the 
leayes,and be fore the weather ſets in warm, n 
and, the young embryo fruit being ten · 


6 3395 
But although the Nectarine and Peach 


trees diſcover not the leaſt difference in 
their grneral growth, vet chere is a very ob- 


vious diſtinction 1 in their fruit ; the Nets 
tarine having 2 ſmooth hard rind, while 


thac of the Peach is downy and ſoft, 


As bw ne tree Soles early i in 


der, liable to ſuffer by the ſeverity of the 


cold, ſhould therefore, like the Apricot 


and Peach, be allowed 5 warm, ſunny, 


expoſure, againſt South, and Weſt, and 


Eaſt walls, &c. trained both as common 


dwarf wall trees, for the general ſupply, | 
and as half ſtandards between the dwarfs, 


as obſerved for Apricots, 225 


It 


\ 


(1990 
It is a hardy tree in reſpect to growth, 
and ſucceeds in any good garden earth. 


Method of Propagation and Training. 


The Nectarine is propagated always 
by budding the approved varieties oa 
Plum ſtocks, and occaſionally on Al- 
mond, Peach, and Apricots ; but princi- 
pally on plums, as being the hardieſt and 
moſt ſucceſsful ſtocks for the general ſup- | 

- ply, raiſed from the ſtones of the fruit, 
ds directed in the culture of Almonds and 
Apricots, to a proper ſize to bud for 
dwarfs and half-ſtandards, performing 
the budding alſo as directed for thoſe 
trees, Peaches, de. 


The buds ſhooting forth in 88 
following, and forming each one ſtrong 3 
| Dd ſhoot, 


( 200 ) | 
ſhoot, three or four feet long, by the ; 
end of Summer, the trees will then have 
formed their firſt head as Nectarine trees, 
proper either for final tranſplantation 
into the garden, againſt South walls, 
and ſome on Weſt and Eaſt expoſures, 
as before obſerved, arranged fifteen or 
twenty feet diſtance; or may remain 
longer in the nurſery, trained in a fanned 
manner againſt any kind of cloſe fence, 
reed hedges, or to ſtakes, &c. till wanted. 


But obſerving the firſt head muſt be 
cut down in March to fix or eight inches, 
to force out four or more laterals below, 
in Summer, to. give the tree its firſt 
ſpreading form for the wall, training 
the ſhoots horizontally to the wall &c. 
at full length, all Summer, till 
Winter or Spring; then prune each to 
n | eight 


( 

_ eight or ten inches, to gain a farther ſup⸗ 
ply of branches, and thus continue en- 
creafing their number annually, by ſhorts 
ening the ſhoots more or leſs, both in 
Winter or Sprin g pruning, and by pinch- 
ing ſhoots of the year in Summer, as ob- 
ſerved for Apricots and Peaches. 


But as to the general culture of the full | 
trained Nectarine trees, you muſt, as in 
Peaches, preſerve a general ſupply of the 
beſt placed young wood of each Sum- 
mer as bearers, the future year, training 
them at full length all Summer, cutting 
out all foreright and luxuriant wood; and 
in Winter ſelecting plenty of the beſt-pla- 
ced, laſt Summer ſhoots, in every part, quite 
from the bottom upward, atregulardiſtan- 
ces cut out the irregular and ſuperabun- 

PFSFES dant 


1 
dant ones, together with part of the old 
bearers, down to the young wood, and 

ſhorten the ſupply of new ſhoots from 

ſix or eight, to fifteen or eighteen inches, 

8 according to their ſtrength; then nail the 

whole regularly to the wall, five or ſix 
inches diſtance. 


Obſerye exactly the ſame culture as 
for Peaches. 


(6 
The PEACH TREE. 


E Peach tree, ( Perfica) a ſpecies 
T of the  Amygdalus, or Almond, 
produces the moſt valuable of our ſtone 
fruits, ſurpaſſing moſt others in their 
vaſt variety, beauty, richneſs of flavour, 
and long duration in perfection, they _ 
continuing in eating from July till No- 
vember, in the different varieties, wherey 
the trees demand our principal care, as the 
choiceſt of wall trees, planted againſt the 
beſt ſoutherly expoſures; and belongs 
to the claſs and order Icaſandria monogy- - 
nia, as the Almond. 


There is but one ſpecies of the peach 
tree, and which being conſidered by the 
Botaniſts 
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Botaniſts as a ſpecies of the Almond, 
( Amygdalus) they call it, 


. 1» Snygdalus Perſica,.—PERsI A, or the 
Pzacu Tree, having Jpcar-ſpaped, ſharp- 
by-ſawed leaves, without glands at the baſe, 
(as in the Almond) and ſolitary, or ſin- 
gly- placed flowers of five petals, ſuc- 
ceeded by a large, round, downy fruit, 
conſiſting of a delitious, juicy pulp, with 
à nut or ſtone in the centre, containing 
ene kernel; and compriſes many emi- 
nent varieties, ripening from July till 
October, in the different ſorts; which 
. ae diſtinguiſhed by the following names; 


EaxLyNuTuroPraci(very ſmall). July. 
Eazty Axxx Pzacn ( my” W 
or midale of Auguſt. - - | 


F SMALL 
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SMALL Micxnon PEACH, Middleof duguft. 


Early PurPLE Prack. Toward the 


middle of Auguſt. 
Waite MacDaALEN: PEACH, Moddle 7 


Auguſt. 1 
Rep MAGDALEN PEACH, End of Auguſt. 


GAEATMICONOVYPEACH. Middle of Auguſt. 


EARLY Nxwixorox PEACH. Auguſt. 


OLD NEwInNGTON PEACH, Middle of 4 101 


% 


tember. 
CHANCELLOR Peacn. End of Auguſt.. 
LaTE PURPLE Prack. An ef oy 

tember. 
MoxrausAxR PeAcn. End if 4 
NogIESssE Pg Acn. Beginning of E "2h 
BELIII Ganpe Prach. Beginning and 

middle of September. ET LOW 
BELLE CHEVREUSE.PEACH, Auguſt. 


YEL- 


A 5 = 
[2 
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VerLow ALverce Prack. Middle and 
end of Auguſt. - bt. 

La Tgrox pz Venus PRACch. Middle 
and end of September. 

PerISQue PxrAcy. End of September, 
and early in Oftober. 

- RAMBOUILLEP-PEACH. End of September. 

Bouxbixz Peach. Beginning and middle 
of September. 

 NiveTTE PEACH, . and * of . 


tenber. 
Ross ANA Pracu. Beginning and middle 


of September. | 
Siox PrAch. End of Septeniber. 


ADMIRABLE Prack. Middle and end of 
September. 

RovAL Pzacn. End of September. | 
VioLET Peach. Middle of anker. 


PorTUuGAaL PEACB. 
RO r AL 


(200 
RovAL GREOROCE Prack. Early in . 
tember. 
CATHARINE 3 (very ki = 
beautiful). October. 
BLOOD Y PEACH. Middle and eud if Ohle 
CamBray PEACch. Oober. 
NAR BONNE PEACH, October. 


MonsTrovus PAVIE of PouroNNE, (ex- 


ceeding large). End f Octaber. 


* 
4 


The Peach tree grows fifteen feet bigh, 


or more, but is commonly trained as a 
wall tree; emitting numerous long, ſmooth 


green ſhoots, or namented with long. 
ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed, ſmooth leaves; and 
produce their flowers and fruit along the 
Aides of the young wood of the former 
Summer, immediately from the eyes of 


the ſhoots, which always produce at the 
ec ſame 


- 


F, 


- 


— — — 
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fame time, both a crop of fruit, and 2 
ſupply of new ſhoets for next year's bear- 
ers; for the ſame wood rarely bears 
much fruit but once, except ſometimes 
on ſome caſual ſmall ſpurs, arifing on 
the two- years wood; but muſt depend 
always on the laſt year's ſhoots for the 
main crop of fruit ; a general annual ſup- 
ply of which muſt be retained in every 
part of the wall trees, as ſucceſſion bear- 

ers, at full length, all Summer, and ſhort- 
ened in Winter pruning, to encourage 
ſucceſſion bearers from the lower eyes, 
which would otherwiſe ariſe moſtly to- 
wards the extremities, and leave the bot- 
tom naked; for, as in the Apricot, the 
general ſupply of the immediate bearing 
ſhoots riſe principally only from the year 
old wood, n the Summer before. 


Peae hes 
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Peaches ſhould be trained nat | 
as wall trees, for as they bloſſom, and ſet 


their fruit early in Spring, in cold wea- 


ther, and their young infant fruit being 


of a tender nature, they ſeldom bear well, 


or ripen the fruit in due perfection in the - 


open ground, on eſpaliers and ſtandards; 
ſo ſhould plant them moſtly againſt the 
beſt South walls, and occaſionally on 
Weſt and Eaſt walls, for ſucceſſional fruit. 


Generally have the main plantation 
compoſed principally of the common 
dwarf wall trees, with low ſtems, branch- 
ing out near the ground, planted at fifteen 
or twenty feet diſtance, with the branches 


arranged horizontally, four or five inches 
aſunder. 


— ——— 


—_ 


Others may be employed 8 
as quarter, half, and full ſtandard wall 
Fe: Ee 2 trees, 


— 
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trees, formed with fanned, ſpreading | 


heads, and planted between the dwarfs, | 
-againſt high walls, in order to occupy 


the upper parts, while the common dwarf 
trees are advancing below. 


A few trees may alſo be planted in eſ- 


paliers, and as detached half ſtandards, in 
tithe open ground, for variety, to take 
their chance. 


The Peach tree proſpers in any good 


garden earth; but if of a rich loamy tem- 
perature it may prove an additional ad- 


e Planting. 


Propagation and 7 wan 20 


* 


The Peach, in all its varieties, js pro- 
' pagated, and each ſort continued perma- 
nent, 
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nent, by budding them upon Plum 
ſtocks, or occaſionally on Peach, Al- 


mond, 9nd! Apticer Rocks. ene 


1 


But for the main i ae chiefly 
| RAG A ſtocks, as the moſt hardy and dura- 
ble; raiſed either from Suckers ariſing 


from plum tree roots, or from the ſtones 
of the fruit, as directed for Almonds; 


which being planted in nurſery lines, will 
in two years de of due ſize to bud in July 


F 


tom, for common dwarf wall trees, but 


for half ſtandards, &c. muſt be run up 
three or four years, with tall ſtems, then 


budded, at from three or four, to five 


or ſix feet high; inſerting n ue | 


one bud i in each ſtock. 


Then 


or Auguſt, within half à foot of the bot- 


9 4 F 
: a - 
6 
" , ; 
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Then, in Spring following, the buds 
will advance, each with one ſtrong ſhoot, 
attaining three or four feet in length by 
next Autumn, forming the new tree, 
which may then, if required, be planted 
in the garden, finally to remain. | 


In March following, when the head, 
or firſt ſhoots. are about a year old, let 
them be headed down to a few eyes, to 
gain four, five, ſix, or more laterals, be- 
low, in Summer, to form the head, 
training them horizontally to the right 
and left, in a fanned manner. dec. the 
c Culture. 


21 / 


Dt ol Caltare. 


Peach trees may be planted 5 time 


in open weather, from October till March, 
and 


n | 
and may either plant thoſe of only one 
year old, with the firſt head entire, or 
fuch as have been headed and trained in 
the nurſery, or that have arrived to a 
bearing ftate, thereby furniſhing your 
wall at once with immediate bearers; 
having the trees digged up with their full 
roots; prune off only broken ones, and 
reduce very long ſtragglers, leaving the 
head entire at preſent, then plant them 
eighteen or twenty feet diſtance, as be- 
fore mentioned, and tack their heads to 
the wall, | 


Aides in 8 to . ans 

it conſiſts in giving them eligible prun - 
ing and training every Summer and Win- 
ter, of which take the following — | 
' vations. - | 


"4 
1 


/ 
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. The. 6r& pruning conſiſts, as we be- 


fore hinted, . in having the firſt ſhoots, 


S 4 #4 £ 


or head, produced immediately from the 


budding, headed down when a year old, 
in March, to a few eyes, if not done 
in the nurſery, as directed in their 
nurſery culture, to procure ſeveral 


lateral branches, proceeding immediate- 


ly nea the head of the ſtem, trained at 
ſull length al Summer, and in Winter 
or Spring following, ſhorten allo all theſe. 
ſecond ſhoots, generally from about eight 
to ten or twelve inches, leaving the lower 
ones thelongeſt ; and pinch youngones of 
the year, in Summer, in order to gain an- 
nually a farther requiſite ſupply-of lower | 
branches, to give the head a good ſpread - 
ing form, / advancing regularly quite 
from the bottom upward, with the 


branches arranged horizontally, equally 


do 
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to both ſides, four or ve inches diſtance, 
atful] length all Summer, ſhortened more 
| orleſs always inwinterpruning, according 
to their ſtrength, as hereafter exhibited. 


e : 25% 3. 3. 2 


Then, with reſpedk to the general Sum- 0 
mer and Winter pruning, obſerve a as be- 
low. 1 


1 4 8 * * 
41 | . e "= 7 
— 


. 


July, go over the trees to o regulate the 
young growth of the year, by rubbing 
or pruning off all the fore · right buds or 
ſhoots, with other ill- placed growths, | 
and very laxuriant or rank wood, both to 
admit the free air, and the benefit of the 
fon tothe fruit, as well as todiſburthen the 
freesof unheceſlaty and uſeleſs ſhoots; re- 2 
yg a plentiful ſupply of allthe young, 


wn 


2 * 

% 1 
oo 
=” 

1 

.Y 
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moderately-ſtrong regular ſide ſhoots, for 


next year's bearers, clearing off all others 


that are too numerous or unneceſſary ; ; 
and train in the reſerved ſupply of regu- 


lar wood cloſe to the wall, at full length, 
till Winter pruning. 


8 And, in Winter pruning, we muſt 
keep in view a general reſerve of the beſt 
well-placed, laſt Summer's ſhoots, for 
the enſuing year's bearers, in every part, 
from the bottom to the extremities, at 
regular diſtances, generally retaining one 
at leaſt, on every one of the laſt year's 
horizontals, or ſometimes two, or more, 
in wide or vacant ſpaces, as the caſe re- 
quires ;chufing always the moſt promiſing | 
and beſt-placed, and retrenching cloſe all 


the ſuperfluous, or too abundant ones, 


very 


* 
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very rank, and all ill- placed ſhoots, and 
very weak twigs, with part of moſt of 
the laſt year's bearers, and old horizon- 
tals, pruned down to the firſt beſt ſhoots 
they ſupport, rogether with any old, long, 5 
naked branches, unfurniſhed with young 
wood, cut either entirely out, or down 
to any good lateral ſhoot, or eligible 
young branch, furniſhed therewichz cut 
out, likewiſe, all dead wood and old 

ſtumps ; thus clearing out all uſeleſs and | 
bad growths, to make proper room to 
train the neceſſary ſupply of young bear- 
ers, which, as you goon, ſhould generally be 
ſhortened, more or leſs, as directed below. 


Likewiſe cut off all ſmall lateral twigs, 
ariſing on the ſides of the main ſhoots, 
Wen for bearers. 


But * ſmall fruit ſpurs ariſing on 
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the two years wood, may be preſerved, 
as they often afford good peaches. 


As you 8 in this general Win- 
ter-pruning, ſhorten moſt of the reſerved 
ſupply of young bearing wogd, that they 
may produce ſycceſſion-bearing ſhoots . 
from the lower. eyes; otherwiſe will fur- 
niſh them only towards the top, and leave 
the bottom naked, being careful, however, 
to prune them according to their ſtrength, 
the moderate ones to eight, ten, or twelve 
inches, the ſtronger ones togmelye or 
fifteen, and the ſtrongeſt prune from 
about fifteen or eighteen inches, to two 
feet long; and very ſtrong luxuriant 
ſhoots of a generally vigorous-ſhooting 
tree, may be left ſtill longer in pro- 
portion, becauſe, if vigorous ſhoots are 
| cut 
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cut ſhort, it promotes a ſtill more luxu - 


riant __ without fruitfulneſs, 


= 


Obſerve, li likewiſe, in FORE! the 


bearing ſnoots, not to cut below all the 


bloſſom buds, but generally cut to a 


wood bud, or twin blafiogs Pw 
in the renn 


1 1 as a tree chad e 
let it be directly nailed regularly to the 
wall, ranging the branches and ſhoots 


equally. to both ſides, ftrait and cloſe, 


four or five inches aſunder, EX 
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bed < 0 


The PEAR TREE. 
H HE Pear tree (Pyrus) is the ori- 
: a ginal ſpecies of the genus Pyrus, 
which comprehends alſo the Apple ¶ Ma- 
us), and the Quince (Odania), as ſpecies 
of the ſame genus, each of which, how- 
ever, is treated of ſeparately under its 
proper head, and, like the apple, is re- 
markable for the comprehenſive variety 
oſ its fruit, which may be divided into 
three orders, viz. Summer, Autumnal, | 
and Winter Pears, all the offspring of 
one common ſpecies, belonging to the 
clafs and order Icoſandria Pentagy nia, being 
twenty or more ſtamina and five ſtyles in 


flower. 


There 


W.- 

There being but one real ſpecies of 
the Pear tree, and being the original of 
the genus Pyrus aforeſaid, the botaniſts 
call i it, 75 Til n 1 305+ 1070 


— 


Pyrus communis, COMMON Pear Tax, 
having oval ſerrated leaves, and corymbous 
cluſters of flowers on long peduncles, com. 
poſed of five white petals, with a germen 
underneath, becoming a pyramidal fruit, 
moſtly extended at the baſe, and com- 
prehend numerous varieties, ripening in 
ſucceſſive e org, from Joly til Ogober, 


3 
viz. 4 1 2 7 y * : cy . 7 
. 4 


- 
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Summer Pears comprehend the early 


varieties, that tipen for cating immedi- 
ately off the tree, attaining perfection in 
the 


% 
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the different forts, from July till Sep- 
tember, and will not keep long; fone 
only a few days after they ate fully ripe, 
others not above a week or fortnight, viz, 


1425 YeLLow Musx Pear. + 
| Grees Caing: Pas. Middle and end 


_ of Zah. 

2 cn "IE End of Jah and dhe 

unit of Auguſt. 

Rb MoscapEILIE "I End of 70 
and beginning of Augut. 3:4 | 
JaxooxeLLY Pzan, (large and fine). | 

Middle of Auguft. : 


© Cuns8x Mapa, or Winpsor PEAR, 
ons and AHN: Middle and ns 


Baar Revnar uns. Mae 5 Au- 


14 1 1 » 
oy 


GREAT 


Oc mg )- 
Ai IRON Pran. Malo 4 
LiTTLE en, Yds PEAR. Made 
or end of Auguſt. 
Musk RozBinEg . End if carats 1 
AvcusT Muscar PEAR. End of Auguſt: 
Ox Aux Musx Pax. End of Auguſt. 
PzxruMeD PEAR. _ End of Auguft. 
Rep Oraxce Pear. End ef Auguſt. 
SUMMER Box CHRETIEN, | Beginning Lj „ 
September. | 
SUMMER BERGAMOT Pran. | Middle of | 
September. | 1 
OA SUMMER Dar. Endof |. 
September. = 
Rose War ER PEAR. babe. 1 
SALVIaT1 Pear: September. 75 
CrRawrorD PEAR. September. 4 
GREEN Musk Pear. September. 3 
6g Lease 


2 
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Dee eee. ne 

PEAR Piyzn, September, _ 

St. Jamus's Pian. Seprembey. 

Lemon PAR. September. $ 

010 nrx, (large). — | 


2 KK 4 


— Autumn Pears, 3 


TY We 34 © 5,0 AS 


* Comprehend 3 2 li of choice eating 
Pears, that aitain perfection for eating 
from about the end of September, or be⸗ 
ginhing of October, till November and 
| mber, andare moſtly of x handſome 
fle, and ſome fine and large. 


Avroun BzKoAMor. End of September 
and beginning of Oftober. © ; 

Brows Bevary Prax, (very ike). Br 

_ ginning of Oder. 

Wurz Bevnny,. Priming be, of 

Lale Wer: Novaher, 5 


4, Rep 


- 
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| Reb Bevnns, 2 middle Wd. 


tober. a 


Swiss BexeAamor. Endof FRO __ 
Gazar RusSELET. End of September. | 


 Mons$1EuR Jonk. "Ef Gade Wt 
December. 


Swax's '; Eco. End f oe, and ** 


vember. 
Cas ANR Pear; (large and ine). Ent : 
Ee Ofttber till December.) | 4 
Muscar FERURY Pran. COM: 5 4 


”- 


Rowan Pean. u nu 
November.. 6% gang 
Muscur' es I St 
Autumn VIII L. oau- 2 : 
| Carr Goon Wiss. bu. Ne 
 vember, 1 nein Tas 2124; 
Gg2 Bunz 


FS 
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Bunk BECAMOor. October, Novem- 
Ber, Sc. , 
Frzncu BEerGamoT. Odober, Novem- 
Pouxp Pear, (very large) End of OH. 
Ber, November, Sc. 
GRrErN SuGar PrAR. End of Oftober 
and November. 


— 


Winter Pears. 
Under this head is compriſed a valua- 
ble collection of the fineſt: and: richeſt 
eating Pears, with ſome that are eminent 
for baking, and other culinary purpoſes; 
attaining fullgrowth on the trees towards 
the middle and end of October, but not 
maturity for eating, till after being ga- 
thered and laid ſome conſiderable time 
RN in 


7 
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in the houſe z ſome, probably, three, 
four, or ſix weeks, others two, three, of 
four months ;. ripening as they lie, in 
focceffive - order, from November till 
Spring and Summer following, in the 
different varieties, as below. 


WinTzr BEURER. December 9 
nuary, c. 

WINTER BzRGAMOT. November till Ja 

nuary, Sc. 

ST. GrRMAIx. PAR, (large and fe) 
December till Spring. | | 

-CoLMAaRPEAR, Dacenber l g ou, S 

VER COULIZVUSE PEAR, | —— wy 
- nuary, c. 

HoLLAND BER GAMOT, W til dpril, 

WixTER RusszLET. Fantary; Febru- 
ary. Ec. 53 ens” : 

Sax 
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Sr ann Bon CureTiEN. D Ja- 
nuary, &c. : 
Ne Box Can ETIEN. re N 
Mar cb, till May. 


| CaavmonTeLLe Pear. December till 
March, &c. 
WinTzz Vzarz Loncus, December, 
January, c. N. 
MazTix Sec PEAR. November till Ja- 
Davenins Prar. End of November, 
December, and January. | 
Man rin Sins. December and January. 
ST. Maxrial Paar. January er Fe- 
 bruary, till May, &c. 
Se Mvuscat. January or Febru- 
an, till April or Mays © y 
Win rza Trorn: ne till Felru- 
ary, Ec. 


2 


* 


aw 


6 


Earrzx BTA Aor. a or 4 Fan- | 


ery, till April or May. 
Goop Lzwis. December, Ac. 
AMBRETTEPEAR. December and Fanuary, 


? 
171441 
* 


EASTER Sr. GERMAIN» Kan 2 


April, „ 
br. AUSTIN. Drambe an rue. ä 


The following are very Jon hard 


| Pears, i in eſtimation chiefly for en 
and other culinary purpoſes, . T 


Union, or UvapaLs's ST, Gaal, 


November till May. 


83 Pran or Wogezsr ER, (rematk» 
able large)November till March or April, 


Peru Freun, Yanuary till May. 


The Pear tree grows thirty feet high,” 


CablrLAc. December till April or Mg: 


— 
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br more, branching in ſome ſorts ere 7. 
in others more ſpreading and extended; 
and produces its flowers and fruit upon 
ſpurs or ſtuds, emitted numerouſly from 
the ſides and ends of the branches, of 
from three or four, to many years old; 
the ſame branches and ſpurs continuing 
improving in fruitfulneſs many years; 
the 'branches'cncreaſing the number of 
fruit ſpurs annuvally, as they advance in 
length; ariſing firſt towards the extreme 
Parts, then, by degrees, laterally, all 
along the ſides ; which, ſhews, that the 
the branches muſt not be ſhortened in. 
their general growth, beczuſe it would 
both cut away the firſt fruitful parts and 
force out immenſe quantities of uſeleſs 8 
lateral wood ſhoots, inſtead of fruit 


ſpurs, and retard their bearing. 


All 


- 


x" 
= — + * 


* 
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Al he vackies td ok 
tivated ſucceſsfully, both as We 


high ſtandards, and half ſtandards; and ; 4 
as wall and eſpalier trees for the on 3 


o 
1 2h 7-3 £2 


So In a 281 


But may plant a larger ſhare of coms | 
mon detached Randards, for the main 
ſupply, i in the open quarters of the gare 5 


5 0d 


den, orchard, dec. arranged thirty or 
forty fe feet diſtance ; the heads permitted "Eg 


to branch out freely to their full e extent, - | 


- ITC? 


without ſhortening, the branches, and 
: 31080 


| they will natural * a 38 pur 1 1 


1 12 175 n 


abundantly, | ; 


9d: 4297 v 1311067 2© 


Should allot, a pips tlie Sith 
forts of Pears for waſts'#h"efpaliers, in 
order 6 forward and improveths „ 
8 | Hh N i 2 "a 


_ 12 
5 
_ 
G . - 
4 5 
- 1 4 
_ 
| 
. 
9 


— COA — EI, A” en re * 
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beauty, and flayour of their reſpective | 
rave, for e : 


— 


Have a few trees of the beſt Summer 
Pears; a more plentiful ſupply of the 
fineſt Autumn kinds; together with 2 


| principal ſhare of the choiceſt Winter ya- 


rieties; 'Þ plant ſome againſt South- 
Eaſt, or Weſt, or Eaſt walls, and others 


in 'well-expoſed, ſunny eſpaliers; ; or ſome 


5 of the Summer, and forward Autumn 
" kinds, on. North walls; J but allow the 
F Winter Fears principally | a good ſunny 


expoſure ; arranging the whole twenty 
feet diſtance, at leaſt; but if twenty-five 


or thirty feet, they will in the end prove 


abundantly more fruitful, by having full 


ſcope to extend che branches horizon- 


. ax inches age vithant ſhorg- 
| ening, 


: R 

- 4 & 
"i 
—_ 
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enin g, and they will emit fruit ſpurs along 
their ſides the whole lengtn. 


May alſo train ſome as half 8 fall © 
ſtandard wall trees, formed with tal! 


ſtems, and fanned heads, to plant againſt 
high walls or buildings, or between the 


common warf wall trees. 


eee in default of ſufficient wall 
and eſpalier room, may cultivate any of 
the ſorts as common ſtandard: trees, in 
the open ground. All the Summer and 
Autumn Pears will ripen abundantly 
| well; and moſt of the Winter kinds alſo 
often attain tolerable nn on _ 
dards. C Ft N : 73% 1 
The 3 is very feet 75 1 25 


in any good fertile ſoil capable of yield- 
„ 


- * 
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ing eligible crops of kitchen herbige; 
_ graſs, or corn, &. a remarked of other 
fruit trees. 


„ 0 


Propagation and Training; 


A the varieties of Pears are propaga- 
a and continued diſtin& by grafting, 
and budding them upon any kind of_ 
ſeedling Pear ſtocks, and occaſionally 
vn Quinces, to form more dwarf or mo- 
dergte growers; for low walls and eſpa- 
Hers, &c. may chiefly riſe ſtacks of any of 
the Pear kind for the general ſupply, 
raiſed and planted in nurſery to ws, as di- 
rected for Applea, tobe trained to a pruper 
fizetograft or bud, at ſix foet high for full, 
and lower in proportion for half and quar- 
| terſtandards, andwithina foot of the bot- 
rom for dwarf, wall, and eſpalier trees; in- 
Sung generally butone — in paring 
ſttock; 


— 


3 
ſtock and when they have ſhot,andforr 4 
their firſt heads of one Surnmer's growth, 


they may either be planredoutin Autumn, : 


&c. to remain, if required, or may be 
previouſly trained in the nunc. oY 


en the d nay either 
have the firſt thoots only, cut over in 


March to a few eyes, to obtain. laterals 


for forming a more full and-low-ſpread- 
ing head, or permitted to run and form 


a more erect and lofty handſomt growth. 


But che wall and eſpalier young trees 
ſhould generally have the firſt bead prun- 
ed down low, at 2 year old, in Spring. 


to gain a fuller ſupply of lower horizon- 
tals, regularly from che bottom; and, if 


neceſſary, ſomeof the middle-moſtof thaſe 
ſecond ſhoots: ** alſo either be pinched 


ſhort 


af. © | 

ſhort the ſame year, early in June, or pru- 
ned down inSpring following, to promote 
more ſpeedily and effectually a farther 
ſupply of branches to furniſh the wall, 
&c. regularly. upward. Obſerving to 
rub off early in Summer all foreright 
ſhoots, and train in the regular fide ones ho- 
rizontally, at full length, five or ſix inches 
| aſunder : continue alſo, after this, to train 
moſt of the future requiſite ſupply of ho- 
tizontals always entire, at the ſame diſ- 
tance, to form bearing branches, which 
in thoſe trees mult not be ſhortened. . 


Thus the young Pear trees, raiſed ad 
trained as above, continuingtheir general 
branches entire, they, both ſtandards and 
wall trees, &c. will begin to emit ſtuds or 
ſpurs for bearing, when from two or 


| three to four or five years old. T 
Planting J 


60 
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Planting and General Culture; 


Pear trees, of from one or two to five or 
ſix years old, having formed heads, are 


proper for final tranſplantation, in Au- 


tumn, Winter, or Spring; planting them 
in the common method; {Se Planting. ] 
the ſtandards thirty or forty feet diftance, 
as aforeſaid, and the wall and ef; paliers 


not leſs than ety ſupporting the tall 


ſtandards erect with ſtakes till rooted a- 
freſh, and training the branches of the 
qwarfs horizontallyto the wall and ef] palier. | | 


Then as to future cultuts of pruning, 


xc. the ſtandards require but little; but 


the wall and eſpalier trees require it an- 
nually, in Summer and Winter. rt 


Let the ſtandards extend freely above, 


on prune out any) very irregular, or 
mw croſſing 
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eroſſing and crowding branches, and 
dead wood, permitting the general regu- 
lar branches to advance accordin gt to their 
patural growth. | | 


But the wall and eſpalier Pears baving 
their branches conſtantly arranged hori- 
zontally, five or ſix inches aſunder, re- 
tain the ſame branches many years as 
bearers, a at full length, as far as the al- 
lotted ſpace will admit, and as they will 

annually produce many uſeleſs ſhoots, 
they muſt be prutied: every Summer and 
Winter, Early every Summer go over 
the trees, and rub off all fore · right, and 
evidently too abundant and. very rank 
ſhoots of the year, and train in only the 
main leading ſhoots and-the beſt regular 
ſide ones entide, to chuſe from in Win- 

ter pruning, if wanted. In Winter 

pruaing, performed from November till 
Spring, 
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Spring, that retaining the ſame bearing 


branches five or fix ipches diſtance, exa- 


mine if any caſually aſſume a decayed; or 
bad unfruitful growth, or are too crowd- | 
ed, or have advanced, beyond their limi- 


r 


ted bounds, and prune them . down to 


ſome lower bearer, if convenient; or oc - 


caſionally retain regular young ſhoots of 
laſt Summer, advancing from below, at 
full length, to ſupply vacancies ; ; and 
retain always the terminating or leading 
ſhoots. to each horizontal entire, where 
room enough; cutting out all the ſuper- 
fluous, lateral young wood not now 
wanted, clofe to the main branches, leav- 
ing no ſtump, but carefully preſerving 
all the Proper natural fruit ſpurs; and cut 
out cloſe, old and dead ſnags; lber Ap- 

ple tree]. then directiy nail or tye in the 


general branches ſtrait and cloſe to the 
wall, &c. at regular diſtances. 


& = The 


= 


— 
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The P L UM 8 TRE E. 


a HE Plum tree ( Prunus + furniſhes 
" | large collection of different Va- 


rieties of its fruit, and is the original ſpe- 


cies of the family of Prunus, which com- 
priſes the Apricot, Bullace, Cherry, &c. 
as ſpecies of the ſame genus, agreeable 


to t the bo anic characters of the flowers 
and fruit; and belongs to the claſs and I 


bod 4/0 


# order Teoſandria. Monogynia, flowers con- 


raiding twenty ftamina and one ſtyle. 
Ch, WDCT | 


There is but one n of common 
| Plum tree, which is We = 


4 fs. — 74 a 


Prumus Demefica; i e. | HovsnoLD or 


Common CULTIVATED PLUM: ; having 


oval, , Jpear ſhaped leaves, and tbe peduncles 
55 11 8 : | $ a7. 


1 
8 
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or - footftalks of the flowers, for the moſt part 
ſingly, ſupporting white flowers of five 
petals, ſucceeded by the plums, which 
are round or oblongiſh, with a ſtone. in 
the centre; and are of many different 
forms, ſizes, colours, and qualities, in 
the numerous varieties; conſiſting, of 
whites, blacks, yellows, reds, blues, 
and greens; ripening from uly till the 
end of September, or beginning or mid- 
dle of October, and of which there are 
varieties without end. But the moſt 
noted and approved ſorts are rn. by 
the following names; | 


* = - - # 
_—— * p 
. — 


EA RLY Wurrx, or PRIMORDIAN Pro, 

* Middle or end of uh. "i 
EarLy Black DAMASK. "End of th: 
LirrIE BLACK Dauas SK, "Ry "Ea 


ho EO 
11 34 | O Ie 


. Stein GAD Prom, (very Wir Ae 


e 40, 
Oabraxs Puum, red). End bu, 

and September.. 
Queen Cl avvr, (green). Apen 
LiTTLE QE rears 4 (yellowiſh). 
September. 3000 
GAT Damasx Viol zT. Aug. 


Ad September. | 
Blor GAR Spianber. Lene 
Wurr Prxpxicox. End of tot a an 
September. i 10 bus 0 0, 0 
Bre Przpzicon. End of Angil; Gr. 
Br atk PrrbrIGOR. "Ent of Angi, — 
beginning of September. grotto! och; 
Dzayp'Qe,or CrorupeGonp, (bright 
yellow). Beginning or middle of Septembers 
EvenzCounnony(red).Endof 4Auguft,&c. 
Wars, Box vn Mac, or EocPLun, 
N pew TY [Argh September. 1 
21 1 0780 > Raw 


GGG 
Ry Brxyun Macnum, or Gazar Iuyr- 
RIAL PLUM, (very large). September, 
F OTHERINGHAM man 
"Beginning or middle of September. 
BRICNOLE PLUM, (yellowiſh). September. 
WenTwoRTH Prun, (yellowiſh). Sept. 
Sr. Carnaxixx PLUM, men 
ber). End ef September. N 
ROYAL RED Prom, End of Arca and 


* 


September. 
Cnesron Prom, een " Millie i 
September.” „ 2 . EA 


MikAzELIE PLUU, benen eue. 
End of Auguſt,” SC cc. 

IMPERATRI E, or EMPRESS — 45 (dark | 
red). End of September, and beginning, Ez 
of MT... +. > as 

 Apgicor, Prom, (large. 3 
een, middle of September. EL W dr | 


Inferior 
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1 
* Huerin Sorts. 


A avon hitiſh, yellow). 3 

LITTLE GR EEX DAMASK, Ma or end 
F September. | 

MoscLe Plum, (dark red). oe OE 

Sr. Jotzan Prom, (dark violet). End 
of September, Ge. 

 Damgscext Prun, (dark 8 Sep- | 
tember and Odober. 

Curnny. PLuM, (ſmall red * Valued 

chiefly as a curioſ ity, but as it Blaſſams 


(#arly is often cui off by the cold. 


The Plum tree grows fifteen or twenty 
feet high, branching with a moderate- 
ſpreading head, garniſhed with oval, 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and produces its 
flowers and fruit both on the young wood, 
om the eyes of the ſhoots, and on ſpurs 
K | arifing _ 


. 
ariſing on the ſides and ends of the bran- 
ches, of from two or three, to many years 

old; as in the Cherry, Pear, &c. the 
ſiame branches continuing fruitfal, and 


multiplying the bearing ſpurs many 
years, as they advance in length; and 
only require renewing with young werd 
occaſionally, as any old bearer caſuallxß 
becomes unfruitful or decayed:; being 
generally all permitted to extend in 
length, as ſhortening both deſtroys the 
uriancy of uſeleſs wood from the lateral 
buds, and prevents e fruit 
We 1 * 104 vat 


This determines chat ve mol not | 1 
4 the branches of plums in their — 


general gromth ; dead wo much uſe of 
the 


— - 
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the knife on thoſe trees occaſions the 
branches to * and we Bin] 


The ties bean ſuocceſifully in edu or- 
der of training, either full or half ſtan- 

dards, &c. and as wall and eſpalier trees; 
_ the ſtandards planted- twenty-five or 
thirty fert diſtance, permitting them 
10 branch out freely, at full length, 
and ſorm a full fpreading head, pruning 
only any very itregular, rambling, or 
ranipant growths, and the wall and eſpa- 
Ber trees arranged eighteen or twenty 
ect aſunder, with the brane lies trained 
down horizontally, five or ſix inches diſ- 
5 tance, v without ſhortening, but extended 
as far as room will permit, eſpecially all 
thoſe deſi; gned as bearers, and they will 
emit fruit ſpits all along their ſides. 


It 
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It is proper to have both a good ſhare 
of common ſtandards in the garden and 
orchard for the general ſupply ; ſeleQin g 
the beſt ſorts for walls and eſpaliers, in 
different expoſures, which will furniſh 
larger, earlier, and later fruit, and of an 
improved flavour. 


They will all ſucceed in any common 
ſoil of a garden, orchard, &c. See Planting 


Method of Propagation and firſt Training. 
Plum trees, in all their varieties, are 
propagated, and continued always of the 
ſame ſorts, by grafting or budding them 
upon any kind of plum ſtocks, raiſed 
either from ſuckers of the root, or from 
the ſtones of the plums, ſowed in Au- 
tumn, two inches deep; and when a 


K k year 


« 
4 


3 year old, Planted out in rows a yard diſ- 
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— 


tance, to have from two or three, to four 


or five years growth; then graft or bud 
them with the proper ſorts, from four to 


ſix feet high, for half and full ſtandards, 


and within a foot of the ground for 


wall and eſpalier dwarfs, &c. 


When the firſt ſhoots, from grafting, 
c. are a year old, cut them down in 
March to a few eyes, to procure lower 
branches in order to give the head its 


- firſt requiſite form, as in other fruit trees. 


Afterwards let the ſtandards remain 
entire, and branch out each way: but 
thedwarfs for walls and eſpaliers may have 
ſome of the ſucceeding ſhoots ſhortened 
occaſionally, either in Spring, or young 
ones of the year pinched in Summer, to 
8 procure 
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procure a farther ſupply of collaterals to 
cover the wall and eſpalier regularly up- 
ward, with bearers, training them at full 
length. : „ 


Final Planti ng and General Culture, 


Plum trees may be planted whett they 
are to remain, when from one or two, 
to ſeveral years old, in Autumn, Winter, 
or Spring, with their heads moſtly entire, 
except cutting out any very irregular 
growth ;-arranging the ſtandards twenty- 
five or thirty feet diſtance, and the wall 
and eſpalier trees eighteen or twenty. 


And as to general culture, obſerve 
nearly the following directions. 


The andards ſhould be petmitted to 
branch out freely above; and form regu- 


K k 2 -*- 45; 43x00 


A * : 


> 


os 


lar full heads, with the branches extend- 


ing at their full length, only retrenching 
or caſionally any very irregular and ſu- 
perabundant crowding growths, very 
long ramblers, and dead wood ; with all 
ſuckers from the root and fem, and ram- 
pant ſhoots in the middle of the head: 
permitting all the general regular bran- 
ches to extend as nature directs, without 


reducing their length and they will 


ſoon be full of natural fruit ſpurs. 


As to the wall and eſpalier plums, 
they muſt have their branches arranged 
horizontally to the wall and eſpalier, five 
or fix inches diftance, without ſhorten- 
ing; and continue training, where ne- 


- © ceſlary, a farther ſupply of new regular 
ſhoots of each future year, till they fur- 
_- Biſh the whole allotted ſpace of walling, 


* 8 n a &c. 
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&c. completely with bearers, generally 
all extended entire; for if plum branches 
ace ſhortened it will retard their bearings 
and force out numerous rampant, uſe- 
lefs, unfruirful ſhoots, and no fruit 
buds; but bei ng arranged at their natural 
length, they: ſhoot moderately, and in 
two or three years furniſh abundant bear- 
ing ſpurs; the ſame branches ſnould be 
continued many years as bearers, or as 
long as they remain fruitful, and only 
retain occaſional new ſupplies of young 


wood, as any of the old caſually aſſume 


a barren or decayed ſtate. 


But to preſerve regularity and fruitful- 
neſs in the wall and eſpalier plums, they 
muſt. be pruned every Summer and 
Winter, * gait "0095 

Go over the trees every Summer, in 

5 | June 
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June and July, and diſplace allfore-right 
young wood, evidently ſuperfluous and 
very rank ſhoots, with other uſeleſs 
growths of the year, retaining only ſome 
of the regular, moderate-growing fide 

ſhoots, and main leaders, trained in at 
full length for occaſional ſupplies in Win- 
ter; continuing the whole cloſe to the wall 
to admit the Sun and free air to the fruit. 


Then in Winter pruning, continuing 
the ſame bearers five or ſix inches diſ- 
tance, obſerve if any diſcover a bad 
growth, or worn-out, naked, un- 
fruitful ſtate, which may now be 
pruned or cut down to other more eligi- 
ble wood, or to any contiguous young 
ſhoots; retaining alſo regular ſhoots of 
laſt Summer, advancing below in vacan- | 


Cics, 


. 
cies, if any; and all ſuch ſhoots that are 
not now wanted for the above purpoſes, 
ſhould be cut out quite cloſe, with all dead 
wood ; preſerving all the ſhort natural 
bearing ſpurs on the ſides of the bran- 
ches, &c. but cut out too long, | 
fore-right, projecting ones, old ragged 
ſnags and ſtumps ſtill retaining all the 
branches at full length, and let them be 
directly all trained in with due regularity 


to the wall and cſpalier. 


0 


The QUINCE TREE, 


| F HE Quince tree ( Gaui ) a = 
.. cies of the family of. Pyrus, or 


Pear, but formerly conſtituted the genus 
Cydonia, is famous for its large, beautiful, 


golden-yellow fruit, of great fragrance, 
which, though too hard and auſtere to 
eat raw, is excellent for various culinary 
preparations ; it therefore claims a place 


in the general collection of fruit trees, 
and is of the claſs Icoſandria, and order 
Pentagynia, as the Pear. 


T here is but one ſpecies of the Quince, 
| comprehending a few varieties, and is 
termed by the botaniſts, 


PyrusCydonia, —Cv bon iA, or QUINCE 
Tae; 1 uw entire or unſawed oval - 
leaves, 
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denves,, boary und:rnegih, and whitiſh red 
flowers placed fingly, compoſed of five per E 
tals, twenty ſtamina, and ve, ſtyles, 
ſucceeded by large pyramidal and round 
golden- yellow fruit, having a hard ſour 
pulp, incloſing, generally, five hard ker- 5 
nels or ſeeds, and conſiſts of the follows 
15 — > N in Autumn. TR 


£. L 2 % id 12 1084 5 
eee 3 2. 0 wy 


5 PoeTuGAL Quixce;, with a render gulp. 
, EATABLE Quince, having A tender 
Folps ſometimes eaten raw. wt A 


1 Is 7 Rain 

The chiles tree gras ten 75 twelve 
fer high, branching low and fenderly, £2 
 withio a moderate. compaſs, ang | prodyces | 
its flowers and fruit ſtogly.z. ſometimeß | 
on ſmall lateral ſhoots af the year, and 


105 55 LL upon 


a 


. 
opon finall ſpars from the fides of the 
alder branches, {which ſhould | generally 


be permitted to extend in COS. _ 
outbortening them by pruning. 


en £553 8 2111 


"Quince ate valued een 7 
24 2; culinary, fruic for ſteving, baking, 
making mrmalade, and to, enrich the 
flavour of Apple-pies, tarts, &c. as be- 
ing of a very heightened fragrance when 
fully ripe, bus generally too hard and af- 
 Ginggeint ie ea rat, as ee een 


Wat? im tots {) 


A few trees ſhonld be leery in the 
- garden or orchard, chiefly as ſtandards, 
and ſome ud in eſpaliers for variety; 
plante. erght er vebiy ferrdManite ; 
 petinittcib gttictdndatdsrobranch out free 
ly around; and they will bear aburidantly ; 
lad train the ran tites with. their 
WD | 5 branches * 


* 


— 
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branches hor'zontaſly, at full! le 
inches Adler u | 


-and Pears. 


be 1 e very W 

ghrive Ama ape here ; but 
nerally affet art ae, 

therefore often ape 


ditch des in out ut grou 


n eth, fix 


ad den 


5 1 


15 
* 


*. 
gd, Ker >> a 


eue. and err oft 


maig. 4 


dem bats, euttings, and ue, 2 | 


vccafionally bygrafrings We. NE BIL : 


=. 


55 Shokins;—=< pig dh th lader 
from the roots 5 of any old Quinte tees, 

u Avtvnin, & plant cht if nurſery. 
Fows, and traf de 5 Ladd With - 
Pour, five," "ſix feet 2 


Je TY l * 
* 


* 


IS —— ane 
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1 A pies 4 


- HD 
7] ** $75 AY 110 657 4 52 
1 as, headed | do vn low to obtain | 


Jower branches. 


E 


- 


#1851 7 
1.448 


By Corr1ves—Plant cuttings of the 


- Fa 292 * . 
= 7 171 


7755 youn 8. 8555 of the branches iu in Autumn 
£58 4 Spring; in 2 855 8 1 at will 


well. 
2 


| Sep n ts to REG 


3 14 is 11 1 1 4 
wes Sucke ers. | 


— FS FILED 


By F Li 185 / covrenient 
ee young: gen Autumn; ; 
year, and — 420 


_.-By;GRarrINGs: &c.—Avy Particular 
 Schrable.variery may, de grafigg or bud- 
ded, either upon. common Quince or 
Beg ogks, 16 coptinue and improve the 
i ben pg have dhe ure, ſooger raiſed to © 
7 3 ſtate. 8 bes Planting 


bay 


&yF. 


"PM ** 48 
. * 


1 the: g 5 = 5 : 5 * 
A* Pu, 4¹ c 1 7285 
Plant the \ſtapdards ee dif, * 
tance in tl the garden or orchard, or algng | N 
abe ſides of ditches,..or pools of water, 1 
c. and let them branch 3 into full heads, 2 


only retrenching, occalionally; very irce- 05 
| Bularor firaggling growths, i 7 75 "ns 
ting all rede para! branches 29,091 


main entire 25 + 11 
2 t tray N 20-61 uit -- 


Add if any ate defigined for 8 8 
ſet wen? Hfteen or krehty fect ande: 
the branches rtalgeF Noise "gel 
nbrallywithoue ſhortens "id caged - 
in general as adviſe@fofApplesand Feu. 


es a+ 1 0 25% 04ül 8 o 700 EL SIM 13 
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aii e gt 4850-1167 
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wa So * fp 4 $f St o 3 462 * 2 
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Serene r pant 4 | a. gy 
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Asset 


Læus), 
an under-Mrubb) y Plant, four 10 
2 5 Kerzen be the family of 


Ribas, or bramble," and p 


in elkichatien both ; as 4 deſert 
tdi ie . Iain and Tor 'iaking | g tarts, 


- fauces, raſpberry jam, and o 'culing- 


WOOL: een 
8 bes 


— „ En Nroaeg 


© here is but one 


oy fruit- 
* varieties, and according to the 


«7 


ſpecies of the com 
bearing Raſpberry, furniſhing | 


. abt 5 * 5 
botaniſts bears the following name 2 


; GIG: "8D Manny," ee ee 4 
F 1 — ll 
75 Rubus Hus, Couuon Resretnar N ©: 
PLant ; having prickly folks,  pinnated of - _ 
| winged, five and three-lobed, rough leaves, 
. channelled foniftalts, and cluſters d "of = 
7 "4 white arid purple flowers, 'of five p. petals, 420 
55 with "numerous ſtamina and ſtyles, l _ £5 
ceeded by roundiſh red and 2 . 
berries , compoſed of many -ncinj, 4 ; : 
: conſiſts of the a varieties, Mo _.- 
WR ONS cn. OY 
2 ug : +6017 N bag EE 
Cost Wars Ka rern uh Lc. — 
:  SofonTH-STALKBD As. 7 
5 21 7110 36? BH WING Pig ; 
| Kuna "2007 22; Tuner 0 ; 
17 422987 . : 
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Tei- Rep Raepir ny Ju, 
and again in September and October. 
Twicz-zt:arinc Write RasPBERRY. 


ay and Ceptember, & . 


of the above varieties we recommend the 
firſt two or three ſorts for general culture, 
for the main ſupply, as being generally 
the moſt plentiful bearers ; but the twice- 
bearing ſorts ſhould alſo be admitted in 
every collection, for they likewiſe bear 
_ tolerable crops of go fruit; and what 
is remarkable, they produce two crops 
every Summer; the firſt in July, and the 
ſecond in September, &c. often in tolerable 
good perfection. 


The Raſpberry plant grows ſons or 
Gve fret high, ariſing with many lender, 
erect, prickly, and ſmooth ſtems, imme- 
| 4iately from the root, annually ; of an 

| under- 


(a3... 


under-ſhrubby herbaceaus nature, as hs 
though they become. ſomewhat ligneous 
or woody; they. are not durable, beingon- 
ly annual, , Or, at moſt, biennial; riſing from 
the root one year, and the next emitting 
many ſmall lateral or ſide ſhoots, bear- 


ing the fruit the ſame Summer, then to- - 


tally die to the root in Winter following ; - 
ſucceeded, however, always by a Pens 
tiful ſucceſſion of Yun ſtems from the 
ſame root or ſtool i in Summer, for next 
year's bearing; every winter the old de- 
cayed ſtems, which .bore laſt Summer, 

are retrenched to the bottom, to give 


place to the young fucceſſional ſupply, 


which, at the ſame time, are thinned to 
from three or four, to five « or fix of the 
| ſtrongeſt, on each main bot « or ſtock, 

and their weak _ e pruned 


down 


- . 


- 
1 * 
v4 * 
— . . — —m:—ᷓ—ͤ— — — 


wow 


—— Ad — 
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down a foot, or more, if very long, to 
render them more robuſt, erect, and te- 


gular, as well as to promote a more 


- Plenitiful ſupply of collateral ſhoots in 
Summer, for the immediate bearers. 


* 0 the goes ang Fruit are always 
produced on the ſhoots of the year, emit- 
ted from the ſides of the main ſtems, as 
aforeſaid, and at the axillas or angles, 
formed by the ſtem and collateralſhoats; 
gnerally rerminatingthe ſhootsin cluſters, 
floweridg in June; and the fruit Pr 
in July and Augen. 


Tbey ere very hardy plapts, that prof 
per any where in a garden, or any open 
ground; planted generally in rows four 
feet and: an half diſtance, and a yard in 
che row ; J 3.900 e allo dilpaſed ow 

a, ms M 29 
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ely i in borders, verging ls, and i in 
ſhrubbery compartments, &c. for vari- 


ety ; generally permitted to advance witk 
ſeveral ſtems from the ſame root, ma 


buſby manner.— See the, General Cultures. 


Sometimes, for variety, a few are 


planted eſpalier ways, and the ſhoots ar- 


ranged at full length to ſtakes. 


A plantation of Raſpberries continue f 


bearing plenteouſly for ſeveral years, re- 


newing their ſtems annually, as before | 


| remarked; though, 5 would obſerve, 


that a plan tation of more than five or ſix 


years ſtanding, generally produces | ſmaller 
fruit, and of an inferior quality to that | 


on younger plants z it is therefore proper 
to plant them afreſh in another plat of 


ground every four, ſive, or ſix years, 


from young ſuckers or ſtems, as below. 


NM m 2 — Method 


— „8 


. — — by —— . 
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Method, Ta Propagation, Planting, and. 
i n Culture. © 8 


| The propagation of Raſpberries ! is ef- 
fected with facility and expedition by the 
fuckers 6r flemb, ariſing abundantly from 
the root, annually 1 in Summer, forming 
proper plants for planting outin Autumn, 
Winter, or Spring following, and will 
bear fruit the enſuing Summer. 


The method is this: EP 
Having, in Autumn « or Winter, xc. 85 
Bxed on an open ſpot. of good ground, | 
well dunged, and prepared by proper 
digging, c. „ then proceed to procure 
the 1 from a plantation of good well- 
; bearing Raſpberries, chuſing a quan- 
| tity of the Rrongeſt outward young 
ſockers, dug 8 up with as many Bbres as poſ- | 
fible, pruning their long ſtraggling roots, 


4x A 
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and any naked woody knobs, part of the 
old ſtock, that may adhere; preſerving | 
any young advancing buds at foot ofthe 
ſtem, for future ſhoots or ſucceſſion bear- 
ers: and pruning the top of each plant: to 
about a FO long, FT for Prong 


Then arten to > whine them: by . 
and ſpade, in rows, South and North, 
if convenient, for the greater adyantage . 
of the ſun ; placing them a yard diſtant 
in each row, and the rows a yard and 
an half, or five feet aſunder, each plant 
in an upright poſition: and if dry ground, 
and late Spring planting, give each a 
good watering, at bottom, to ſettle che 
nh. and forward their raking freſh | 


Is ; 7 4 * | 4 

* 5 * 4 . 4 * 1 4 « A - bw 

N - — - * - 

- * . . * 
” 
* 
* 
» 


Thus they will ſoon readily take root, 


i 
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e ſhoots at top, and bear fruit the 


_ enfuing Summer, as well as ſend up each 


ſeveral ſucceflion ſtems from the bottom, 
aud form a full plantation for bearing 
 Plentifully the iycceeding year, 


Then, as to general culture, obſerve 
as follows els 36515 or 


In Summer, keep them clean from 


weeds, by occaſionally hoeing the ground 


in dry weather, pulling up all widely-ſtrag- 


gling ſuckers of the plants, ariſing be- 


tween the rows, &c. and reſerving a ſuf- 


ficiency of the ſtrong ſhoots about each 


main ſtock or ſtool for ſucceſſion bearers, 
to ei gene the next year 's fruit. 


— 


Every Winter, any time from Novem- 


ber till March, they muſt have a general 


dreffing, which conſiſts in retrenching all 
the old ſtems, or laft Summer's bearers, as 
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uſeleſs, they not ſurviving the Win- 
ter to bear again: ſelecting, at the 
ſame time, a ſupply of the ſtrongeſt 
young. ſtems on each root, to fur- 
niſh next year's fruit, and thin out the 
ſuperabundancy: proceed therefore to 
cut or break down all the old ſtems cloſe 
to the ground; and ſelect from three 
or four, to five or ſix of the ſtrongeſt, 
beſt-placed, young ſhoots on each ſtocks 
cut out alſoall the others cloſe to the bot- 

tom, together with all ſtragglers between | 
the main plants, and let each of the reſer- 
ved ſhoots have i its weak ar bending top 
pruned, to render them more robuſt and 
firong, to ſupport their upright poſition 
in Summer, as well as to encourage a 
ſtronger production of lateral twigs as 


the immedlate bearers, as before er- | 
plained. 


Though 


Though ſometimes we ſhorten the 
ſtems but moderately, or only juſt down 
to the bend or weak part at top, and 
ſometimes not at all; and if they are 
long, and ſtand ſtragglingly wide, plait 
them together by threes, &c. or in an 
arched manner at top, and they will thus 


pro one another 5 


But, for variety, may train ſome rows 
to ſtakes arranged eſpalier ways, as be- 
fore obſerved, laying the ſhoots hori- 

- Zontally, nearly at full length, fix or 
eight inches aſunder, and they will thus 
often produce larger fruir, earlier ripe, 
and with an improved flavour. 


1 


; As ſoon as the Raſpberrics are Win- 
| | biſh 
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bith, and let the ground be digged one 
ſpade deep; and as you proceed, dig up 
all ſtraggling ſuckers and roots not ber 
longing to, the main Cools; 


A little rotten dung applied once in 
two years between the rows, at Winter ⸗ 

dreſſing, and digged in; will prove be: 

neficial in ſtrengthening the plants, As 
well as improve and prolong their fruits 
ful ſtate, and promote the ſize and qua: 
„ dn at 


— 


. * 


the SERVICE BERRY | 
TREE; 


a, WILD SERVICE. 


HE Servite-betry tree, or Wild 
1 Service {Crateges), grows wild 
in England, Attaining alofty ſtature, and 
is often introduced in gardens and or- 
chards as a fruit tree, for the ſake of its 
berries, which grow in large brown bun- 
ches; and, when fully ripe and ſoft, in 
Autumn, have an agreeable tartiſh fla- 
vour, and makes a variety among the 
late fruits; and is of the claſs and order 
 Teofandria Dig ynia, twenty or more ſta- 

mina and two ſtyles, to each flower. 


There 


— 
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There is but one ſpecies that claims | 
attention as a fruit tree, and which the 


botaniſts entitle, 


Cratzgus Torminalis,—F.x TABLE, or 

MarLE-L AVE WII SrnvrenHav- 
ing beart-fbaped, jeven-angled lia ven, with 
#he lower ſegments ſpreading aſander; and 
large bunches of white flowers, of five 

-roundih petals, containing many ſtami- 

na, and two ſtyles, ſucceeded by cluſters 

of reddiſh-brown berries, having two 
hard ſeeds, ripening in Autumn, which, 
after being gathered and lain till they 
become ſoft, are palatable to eat. 


This tree grows forty or fifty feet 
high, with a large, branchy, ſpreading 


| head, ornamented with large heart-form- | 


ed, ſept-angular leaves, hoary unders 
Nn2 neath; 


a | | 0 220 \ | 
vezth ; and produces its bunches of 
fowers and fruit on long foot:ſtalks, tos 
wards the upper part and ends of che 


| _ Younger branches 
E It grows-wild: in Ude, in England, 


We. but merits cultivation in gardens 
and orchards, as a fruit tree, trained 
chiefly as full or half ſtandards, arranged : 
____ _anallemblage; 14 e CoipenNt 
1 3 . or lawns, &. 


For variety, ſome ay ao be \ 
— trained 48 dwarfs, arranged in eſpa⸗ 
Wo liert, and 4 as [ma for ay 
_— ples, Pears, C. an 1 . 


0. 1 Se. 
1 11 may be Propagated by the ſeed or 
1 brri es, by layers, and grafting and 
| "budding, tet e mbeoats ; 


* 


0 75 0 WE 
hy S 71h 860 the berries in Autuma 
or Winter, or early in Spring, in a bad 
ol light earth, in drills two inches deep 
and as they will probably not all riſe till 
the ſecond Spring, keep the bed clean 
from weedsall Summer, &c.and when the 
plants-are a year old, plant them out in 8 
the nurſery, and train them with ſingle 
clean ſtems, from four to ſix or ſeven feet 
high, for half and full ſtandards then 
let them branch out above, and form 
But if you defign any for dwarf 
ſhould head them when young, near the 


ground, to gain lower branches, manage 
ins them as other dwarf fruit trees. 


By 3 raus Wbere; any of 15 trees 
furniſh low branches, or have been head - 


* 
3 % 


1 
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<ddown asſtools, toproduce ſhootsfor lay- 


ers, near the ground,lay chem in Autumg 
in the uſual manner, and by next Autumn 
chen vl be rote d, then; plant them off, 
and train chem as che ſeedlings, directed 
ore. 332 2. FECTED As C49 3 AG. 6 
11 By Graſting, &c.— By this method 
che trees will fooner arrive to a fruirful | 
ling ftocks- of their own Kind, or haw- 
worn, or any ſpee ſpecies of the Gatægus, or 
| Wild Service ſtocks, in the uſual method, 
both for ſtandards and dwarfs 25 ditect- 
& for Apples, &c. 3 


” 


1 Pleatine... Ge, 
Wpes ibe trees are from five. on fi, to 


ſeven or eight feet high, as ſtandards, 
_ "they may be pfanted where they are to 


rae the order before obferved; 
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And for ſe they being previ- 
oully trained N v ſtems, 
deen or tventy feet diſtance, . 
the branches horizontally, moſſiy at 
length, ſix inches aſunder, 
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the $0RB TREE, 


& currarzo 8 RICE; 


TY 


N. "HE $61b, PID EGS Service; 

- Sorbus) i is of a ſeparate family of 
. from the Wild Service; by having 
 thiee ſtyles and three ſeeds, the other 
dut two; and the fruit is conſiderably 
larger, being the ſize of little apples; but 
alſo of the baceaceous or berry kind, 
and ſomewhat pf the nature of Medlars, 
in not being good to eat till it aſſumes a 
ſtate of decay, in Autumn, and belongs 
to the claſs and order Iceſandria trigynia, 
te. twenty or more ſtamina and three 
files | in each flower. 


There 


. 279 * 


There is but one ſpecies meriting cul. . 


ture as a fruit tree, 3 | 


| Sorbus Domeſtica, HovanoLD, or Cor: 5 | 
TIVATED SERVICE Tazz,—Having pin-- 
nated or winged leaves, of many pair of 


| lobes, and an odd one; bairy underneath, 


and large bunches of whitiſh flowers, of 
five roundiſh petals, ſucceeded by Pear 


and Apple-ſhaped reddiſh fruit, in cluſ- 


' ters, containing three. or four ſeeds, and : 


conſiſts of the following varieties, en- 
ing in Autumn. "IT | | 


PEAR-SHAPED SERVICE: | 
 APPLE-SHAPED SzrvIck.” 


The aces Gew Mie of forex fact 


high, adorned with winged Jeaves, and 


produces the flowers and fruit at the ends 


and- ſides of the younger branches, and 
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on lateral ſhoots or ſpurs, generally in 
bunches, flowering i in May.or June, the 
fruit ripens in September, which being 
then gathered, and depoſited in the fruit» 
ery a little time, to become mellow, they 
vin eat with an agreeable reliſh, effect- 
ing a variety among the Autumn fruits. 


A few trees of this ſort, trained as full 


or half ſtandards, may be ranged in the 


| garden or orchard, or dropped fingly in 


different compartments of the ſhrubbery, 
*&c. and may likewiſe, for variety, and 
to improve the fruit, train ſome in 


eſpallers, in concert with Medlars and 
r &c. 


Method of Prepogatio and 7. raining 
It may be propagated by ſeed ; but to 


Continue the. deſirable varieties diſtin 


od ( . 
and permanent, they ſhould be prope- 
ates by grafting and budding, 


By ee e the ſeeds 5 the Cas 


in Autumn, eicher in a warm border, f 


two inches deep, or in pots, to move — | 


der ſhelter of a frame i in froſty weather ; 


but if plunged in a hot bed in Spring, it 
will forward the germĩnation of the ſeeds; 


but thoſe in the full ground will allo grow, 
though not ſo forward as the others; plant 


them out in Autumn or Spring fol-" 


lowing, in nurſery- rows; and trait the 
principal part as half and full ſtandards, 
vith from four to fix or ſeven feet ſtems, 
branching out at top, and forming 
ſpreading beads: ſome may be trained 
for eſpaliers, being headed near the 


Stround, at one or two year old, to gain 


O o 2 5 lower 


Ws”. 
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lower branches, as ns for Almonds, 
Apples, &c, 3 


By GAA RING and . eee TY 
approved varieties are wi ch. certainty con- 
tinued by this method; worked either 
vpon their own ſeedling ſtocks, raiſed as 
| above, or upon Pear ſtocks, and trained 


% - forthe purpoſes intended, asdirefted for 


: 


A ipplcs and Pears. 5 


£ Planting and Culture. 


5 "They may be planted as flandards; 
5 when about five, fix, or ſeven feet high, 
having formed proper heads, which per. 
mit generally to take gearly their own 
_ growth, like other common ſtandards, 


Or if you raiſe any dwice for eſpaliers | 
for variety, plant them cighteen or twen- 


— 


laterals; occaſionally coming up” below, | 
to ſupply the places of old, 
too long advanced - bearers; 
Summer and Winter dreffing, as 


ples and Peat 78 Ke. 
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ty feet aſunder, wich their branches ran 
ged ſix i 
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5 Ar VINE. 


e * * 


H E Vide, (Vitis ) Bly prece- | 
- dence of moſt other fruit trees, 


4 e the great and rich variety of its moſt 


excellent and valuable fruit, the Grape, 


| : univerſally celebrated for its deliciouſly 
rich juice, ſo eminent for making wine; 
and is alſo a delicately fine eating fruit, 


of the richeſt flavour; it is of the berry 
kind, growing in large long cluſters, and 


comprehends numerous varieties, all the 
' progeny of one mother ſpecies; which 


belongs to the claſs and order Pentandria 


Monog ynia, i.e. five ſtamina and one . 
in each flower. 


= | = | There 


( 5 0 „ 


- 


| There are ſeveral ſpecies « of Vine; bur 


che principal noted ſort, valued for its 
fruit, the botaniſts diſtinguiſh by the fol. 


lowing name, &c. 


E - 


Vitis Vinifera; the Vine, or GAR : 
TazE— Deſcribed, Vine, with large angu- 


lated, lobated, Anuated, naked leaves; hav- 
ing claſpers ariſing oppoſite the baſe of 
the footſtalks, and cluſters of very ſmall 
| p - : enifl flow 
mina, and one ſtyle, ſucceeded by large 


long bunehes of roundiſh or oval ber- ; 
ries, of different colours in the varieties, 
ripening from July till October; ſome *- - 


ſorts black, e white,” red, Kc. as 
wee e 


JW”. * f od * 5 4 7 
- : — {7  Y 4 4 A : 


The principal varieties are generally 
| knomn . the following i names : 


Brack - 


4 
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of five petals, five ſta- 
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Bl Aexk JoLy Guapz. Beginning or nid. 
„ or he bes 
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kf 


Lack SwzerT<W, TER xn GRAPE. Middle 
er end of Auguſt, 
New . Middle or end 


- 7 : G 


mee 


5 


. Gt Snarz, having 
/,, Whitiſh leaves, and ſhort compact cluſ- 
eat Oe September. 
Ea Write Muc aig. Early in 


R x 
* 


W ITE MusCADiNE RovAL, or CHAs- 
* SELAS BLANC. September and Ofober. 
Warrz uz Cova Grarz, or Mos 
EnsssslLAs. September 
RED CHASSELAS. September and October. 


'BLack Conmmu; or CURRANT GraPr, 


5 mall). Auguſt and W Ee = 
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Brack Bokcowy OY — 

c / / / (( 

Rep Hiubvton Suren, Gage. . 
tober. ATT) ee eee 


Brack Harrier Ghar, hh 


—" Ya © 


_Orober. dee. | 
| Bride FroxntINAc Ot adi: 224 of th 
tember and Oxttber..- n 


RES PALE 


© The following; being 8 moſtly ine, large, 
late ripening grapes, and fome of them 
exceeding large bu nche „ unleſs. the 


2 


Autumn e prov es e warm and 
ary, do not "ripen. keely in- England. 
and are therefore oft ten plante againſt 


hot walls, hot-houſes, and foreing- 
frames, 1 | 4131 3 


to obtain them in the N 
perfection early in Autumn. 


RA FRoNTINAG, (large and ich). "> 


tember and Odober. CNT. 
P 3 G1 ET 
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Guisty FronTI#ac, (large and fine). 
September and Oftober. 
5 Wnirz FRONTINAC, (large and rich) 
September and October. EE 
Fours Muscar or ALESANDELA, End 
| of September and Oftober, Dry; 
| Ruo ALEXANDRIAN. Muscar. Bud 7 
September and Ober nc 
Sr. PeTzR” s Grare, (black, and very 
4 Large berries and bunches). . Ogober. | 
. Guars,. (white and very rich), 
'Ofober. : er 
Ware Sypran 'Grarr, 5 exceeding 
large cluſters. Ogober. 05 
| Rev Raisin Grape. : "End of Oer, | 
| Wurz Raisin Gras, End | of Ober. 
; cranzr Snarx. October. 
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( 9 ) 
ten or twelve ſorts being trained agdint 


good ſunny walls and buildings, ripen | 


freely in all warm” dry Autumns, and 
ſometimes in eſpaliers, and in min ; 
but the other ſorts do not alway 

perfect maturity e rügen eat, 


as s aforeſaid. 8 lde 
* 0 * 


2. be 1 


The Vine js 4 e and 3 
plant, unable to clevate ARE ere, muy... 
ee A toes wt 


„„ ET EzAT & &5 4 ws 2 fa 
E > 


It grows "with 1on g. flexible, woody 


ſtems, many feet high, by ſupport, 
making numerous ſhoots, three or four 
yards long, or more, in one Summer, 


conſiſting of many long j joints, garniſhed 
with large, angulated leaves, attended 
by tendrils twioing round any thing they 
encounter ; and produces the. flowers and 


N 8 truit - 


w 


> E 
* v 1 
o 
> 


— 
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feuit on the young ſhoots of the _ ſame 
year, ariſing in cluſters from the buds of 
the. ſhootsz but from ſuch ſhoats only, 
that ariſe inumediarely from {ihe former. 
Year's wood, for Vines. rarely produce 

immediate · hearing ſhoots from the old 
branches, or from any but che ſhoots 
produced the year before, ſo that a ge- 
we fopply'of eveiy years Hoots muſt 
de 'rermned in every parc,” borh in Sum- 


mer, as the preſent bearers, and in Win- 


e to furniſh the ſucceſſion bear- 
ers next year, e. trained moſtly at full 
length all Summer, and ſhortened to A 
. few eyes, 280 in \ Winter | Pruning ; 3 | 


2 15 vis che ſame dises 

Toots never bear but onte; but the bear» 5 

* of each * Fe! a ſucceſſion 
4 - | 


— 


* 


(Cm) 
of nu merous ſhoots, each ſucceed 


ling 
Spring and Summer, on rheſe only the 
ſame year's fruit is always produced: 


and in this manner the ſucceſſion . bear: 


een. rl had 


"All the varieties of Vine require cul- 
fivation moſtly as wall trees, againſt | 
warm ſoutherly walls, and occaſionally ß 
in well-expoſed eſpallers; otherwiſe the 
Grapes will not attain due perfection; 0 
ſhould generally allot the principal ſu p- 
" ply againſt good South walls, pales, or 0 
buildings, open to the ſun, and oc 
fonally on Eaft and Welt walls, in de- 
fault of ſufficient ſcope of South alpedts, 


- For chis purpoſe they are commonly 
rrained with low ſtems, half 2 foot.or a 


Foot high, * e in ö 


ca ) 

to occupy the whole wall quite from the 
bottom; training the branches either 
horizantally or erectiy, as the ſcope of 
| room, and height of the wall admits; 
ranging the main branches a foot or more 
aſunder, and retaining lateral young 
hoots of each year. between, adyancing 
behind one another from the bottom to 
the extremities, as the principal bearers; 
and according as the old branches ad- 
5 Vance too long for the wall, they muſt 
= be cut down to lower ſhoots in Winter, 
| and the ſupply of ſhoots then retained, 
ſhould be ſhortened, as directed in their 
he Genre Culture. x 
Some alſo of the” forward Vines may 
nkewiſe be planted i in eſpaliers, as alſo in 
the vineyard way, arranged to ſtakes ; : 
and in Fivourable ſeaſons they will ripen 

_ folerably good crops of Grapes, — 5% 
. their V ineyard Cultures 


N 
* 6.3 


1 
But ſometimes, in unfavourable vet 
Summers and Autumas, Gtapes ripen 
but indifferently, even againſt the beſt 
walls, more eſpecially the larger late 
Grapes ; and ſometimes not at all in bad 
feafons, for which reaſon, ſome of the 
| choicer forward and late forts are often 
planted againſt hot walls, or or forcing 
frames, furniſhed with ranges of flues 
for fires, and defended with glaſs frames | 
in front; or ſometimes planted againſt 
the front or end walls of common hot- 
| houſes, and the branches introduced, by 
conducting them through ſmall holes, 
and trained up againſt the inſide glaſſes 
or walls, and thus obtain early Grapes” 
two or three months before the natural 


ſeaſon in the open ground ; and have the 


late kinds ripened i in the urmoſt . 
tion. 


» 


N W 
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This is well worth practiſing by every 
one accommodated with the above con- 
veniencies, or if bh with a ne 
Pine 2 ſtove. 


However it is alſo; propert to oplant Came, 
"66th of early, middle, and late kinds, 
againſt common walls or pales, &c. in 
the open ground, to take their chance; 
and if heir branches are kept always thin, 


and the ſhooks trained i in cloſe all Som- 


mer to admit the full ſun, there will be 
no fear of fucceſs 0 all favourable ſeaſons, 


net are very hardy in reſpect to 
ied; and fucceed i in any good garden 
earth; but in dry, Tight, warm foils 
they are more 'facceſsfol in ripening the 
- gs" earlier, in due perfection, and 
nnn favour; ſo hat in ſoils naturall7 


** 


* 


„„ = OO 
| lrovgy or of a clayey moiſt temperature, 


the border may be improved with light 
dry materials, ſuch as any light ſandy or 
rubbiſh, coal aſhes, -&c. worked both 
in a ſtratum at bottom, and blended 
with the common earth CE 
where the Vines are to be u , 0 


ff v3 2 - 0 "= 3. * 1 "4 % Ti "Y ; 34 
«T7 w 4. "0 F A. - 


nuss 5 Propagation and 7 raining.” 4 


* are ' propagated. principally. 7 
layers and cuttings of the young wood 
of one year old, and raiſed's to a ſtate 'of 
bearing i in two or three years; though = 
 layer-raiſed plants often bear the enſuing 


N * * — . 5% — 2 8 
Summer. 2111 10 5 . +" Th 419-7 4 Ip + 4 * del 
"OR 4 7 4 " 1 * F PLL 
* 8 ey age? K +, & * 1 r 37 117 


"i Laras e Autumn, Winter, 
or peng chuſe dome ſtrong. lower 
Qq » fhogy 


* 


- 


bs che ae eee five 
er 6x inches deep, depoſite the 'body 
ef the habt or branch therein, and pogg · 
ing it firmy down, rover it with the 
carth, and ſhorten the eop ſhoots to three 
or fout eyes ; they wall thus feadily rake 


root below, and ſhoot out at top in Sum- 


may be planted out either o 
in the ür till Wanted. 


90 Haro arr. Tir 


3 Then, in Wioter, 


*4 


ſome ſtrong ſhoots the preceeding Sum 


mer, let thera be pruned to three, four, 
or five eyes, and trained to the wall, c. 
and 2s they wilt ſhoot ſtrongly in the 
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din ner Winter, then rene ond With. 
them as before, and they” will. bene 
eee d . , n ** 


53.1050 0535728 eg ; 1220 


has "By. Currinas,—The: Joung ſhoots 
of the former Summer are. the gnly pro- 
per parts for cuttings, planted in, Au-. 
tumn, or early in Spring; chuſing prin- 
cipally the later and middle partꝭ of the 
ſhoats as the ſtrongeſt beſt-ripened wood, 
cut inte lengths of about three j Joints: 

and then  planced- eicher where they are 
finally te to remain, As obſerved of the -lay- 
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ers, in a ſhady border, or i in nurſery lines 


a yard aſunder; and a foot in the row; 
IA them almoſt, down to the top, A 
leaving only one eye above gr ge ch . 
that almoſt cloſe to the ſurface. 


[Kerp tem cl fm wan, my 
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give e. in Summer, When they 
at 0p, which, retain. ac; Foll- length u 
Winter; then ſhorten them to two or 
tree eyes, and manage them as directed 
for the layer raiſed plants, and — the 
Genertih Cultures, © Ks. ond ue 
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Final \Bloating in the Gardes, G. 2 
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x Vine plants, from one or two, to ſeve⸗ 


mal. years growth, may be Aocceſsfully 
 plaptes, though young plants are prefe: 


rable t to old, any time from November 
till March, in „ weather, $5 


2 9 2 1 6 HIS e 


WP them * dig ged ap wich good 
roots trim off only ſtrag Jing o or broken 
parts thereof, and prune EE ſhoots of the 
head to about three eyes, if quite young 


— 4 2 8 44 'S plants, 
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plants, and to three four, or ſi ve, &c. in old- ; 
er Vines; then plant them along the wall, 
dec. in the common method of planting; 
ten or fifteen feet diſtance if for a full 
plantation] or if ſtraitened for room max 


plant ſome inch vacant intervals, „ betwen 
Peaches and Nectarines cc. gwingitheay - 
a moderate: watering to ſettle the earth, 


and promote their rooting; then directly f 


faſten their ſhoots tothe wall ob 1 
len or telus inches aſl en 


n 


* 
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ice general culture ob: Vines, aha} 
ſerve. they may be trained either hori- aft 
zontally or upright, as che ſpace of wall 
admitsʒ and that inreſpect to pruningand 
training; as they ſhoot gumerouſiy every : 
Summer, the general mother branches 5 
c Du”; 


0 . 
ene : 


„ regularity, they. 
. ing and training - every Summer and . 
F 25 Winter. . = . # . | ? 
- In Sula Would 20 W the Vines 


. \/ toc regulate the growths: f | 
ua year: eommencisg them firſt regula- 
8 tion / early in May, or za ſoon as the fruit- 


wages diſcover the f/it) bude, and be · 
fire the general ſhoata run into canſu · 


5 ſion, which would gecaſion much anxiety. 3 
==: hot 544 F205 and 
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and perplexiry to regulite,” . well — | 


4 # P - 2 2 * , . 
a3 prove detrimental to the 
the Grapes, ſhould have every po- 
ſible advantage of the ſun, to accelerate 
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eh or unneceſſary, and all mal 
laterals ariſing on the ſides of the reſerved 
ſupply, which, when long enough, train 


in at full length; or, in July, may top 


the preſent fruic-ſhoots, to throw a great- 
er ſupply of nutriment to the fruit ; but 
Hoots-not furniſhed with Grapes may ge- 
nerally be extended as far as you can, 
for if ſhortened too eatly in their growth, 

© they willforgeoutnamerousuſeles lateral 


ſhoots,crowding theVines,andprove hurts | 


ful tothe buds from which we are to expect 


the next year's. fruit ſhoots; ſo ſhould 


generally run them as -er 
room, till Winter pruning. Nast 


. nher performing the 13 Summer 


pruning, and dreſſing the Vines, we we 
mould review them every week or fort- 
e Works caſual ITS dif 
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place all after- hots, and to train the r re- 
gular ſupply along cloſe to the wall, &c. 
as they advance in length, in order both 
to preſerve the requiſite uniformity, and 
to admit more freely the neceſſary bene- 
fit of the ſun and air, to promote and 
improve the growth of the fruit, which, 
in this country, requires every poſſible f 
advantage, to forward and ripen it in 

que perfection. 2 


= * , 


The Winter pruniag may be per- 
formed any time, from the fall of the 
leaf till Spring, obſerving we are now 
to regulate both the young ſupply of 
future- bearing wood retained in Sum- 8 
mer, as well as the old bearers, and long 
naked branches, ſome of which ſhould 
always be pruned away annually, in Win- 
ter, down to lower branches, to make 
Fx 2s Rr room 
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room to train the young ſucceſſion bear- 
ing ſhoots, _ 


| Therefore, efing a general ſupply 


of the moſt eligibly-placed ſtrong ſhoots 
of laſt Summer, ariſing principally on the 
year- old wood, to retain for next year's mo- 


ther bearers, advancing at proper diſtances 
regularly from the bottom upward, be- 
tween the older branches in ſucceſſive 
order, one behind another; retaining ge- 
nerallyone on each former year's branch, 
or ſometimes two in wide ſpaces, if neceſ- 
fary,and prune out all the ſuperabundant ? 
ones, with all weak and irregular ſhoots 
quite cloſe, together with part of the for- 
mer bearers, pruned down to their reſpec- 
tive ſucceſſional ſhoots, now proper to 
rain; 25 likewiſe long naked old bran- 
ches, 


( 395 ) Be aha 
ches, not furniſhed with young wood, or 
that are advanced to the top of the wall, 
cutting them down to the beſt lateral 
branches, or ſhoots they ſupport, there- 
by making room to train the general ſup- 
ply of young bearers ten or twelve in- 
ches diſtance, with one forming a lead- 
er to each main branch, and ſome al- 
ways advancing from below: as you pro- 
ceed, let all the reſerved ſupply of ſhoots. 
be ſhortened, from three or four, to fix 
eyes or joints, or more, according to | | 
their ſtrength and ſituation on the Vine 5 
or if you want to run them along any | 
vacant or high ſpace, may be occaſion- 
ally left longer in proportion; perform- 
ing the ſhortening - juſt above an eye, 
with a ſloping cut upwards. 


As ſoon as pruned, nail the whole cloſe 
Rr 2 +3508 


1 


. 
to the wall, &c. either inclining hori- 
zontally, or more aſcending, as the ſcope 
of walling admits, arranging them ten 
or twelve inches diſtance, at leaſt, to al- 


low full ſcope to train the enſuing Sum- 
mer's ſhoots between. 


| Where any part of the bottom of the 
wall is naked of bearing wood, or that 
you would extend the Vines farther, may 

lay down any convenient branches in the 
earth, and they will root t and ſupply the 
A required. 


Of Eſpalier Vines. 


When deſigned to have Vines in ah: 
liers, plant them in ſunny expoſures, 
and manage them as directed for the wall 
Vines 1 one mode of culture will ſuit in 
both kinds of training, or as below for 
the Vineyard, I 


of 
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Of the Vineyard Vines: © 


- 
. 


Vineyards are plantations of Vines, 
cultivated in the open ground, without 
the aſſiſtance of walls, or any other cloſe 
fences, but arranged in ſeveral parallel 
rows, croſs-ways the ground, eight or 
ten feet diſtance, one row from'the other, 
and the branches of the Vines trained 
along to ſtakes, ranging the way of the 
rows, eſpalier ways; and are deſigned 


5 
* : 


principally to produce large quantities 


of Grapes for making Wine: 


This is the common method abroad, 
in the wine countries, of cultivating their 
very extenſive plantation of Vines for af- 
fording the general vintage of Grapes for 


_ Mons of making wine as eforclaid. 


It 
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It has alſo been attempted in England, 

in moderate plantations, but not with 
ſuch general ſucceſs as abroad, in warm 
elimates, our autumn ſeaſons not proving 
always favourable enough to ripen the 
Grapes in any due perfection; it, howe- 
ver,” is worth the trial, as Vines will of- 
ten bear abundantly i in this order of train- 
ing and we have alſo had them ripen 
in tolerable good perfection, eſpecially 
when growing in a warm dry ſoil, and 
fouthern expoſure, open to the full ſun, 


Abroad they often plant their: vine- 
yards, on hilly, or on any elevated fi- 
tuation where the ſoil is dry and warm, 
and to obtain this they often plant on 
ſtoney, rocky, chalky, or gravelly pla- 
ces, that the warmth of the ſoil may con- 

b | tribute- 
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tribute to forward the ripening and i im- 
proving the flavour of the Grapes; and 
ſuch ſituations and ſoils have alſo. been 
| employed i in England for the ſame pur- 
poſe, with tolerable ſucceſs. 


However, - they may be planted to | 
form Vineyards in any common dry foil, 


to the full ſun, from riſing to ſettingy 
or on the fide of a moderate acclivity, 
facing the South; preparing the ground 
by proper trenching, or deep n 
&c. | | 


The plants for this NEW may eber 2 
be layers, raiſed as we before directed, 
or cuttings, either planted at once to re- 
main, as before explained in the garden 
culture, or planted in the nurſery,” and 


trained 


not too clayey or wet, and that lies well . 


— 


e 


trained a year or two; then tranſplanted 


into the vineyard. 


' Obſerving; however, i in — them 
in the vineyard; to ſet them fix or eight 
feet diſtant in the row, with an interval 
of ten feet between the ranges. 


Adee likewiſe, if at the time of 
hats them they are furniſhed with 


one, two, or more ſhoots; let each 


be pruned to about three -buds or joints, 
in length, and faſten them to ſhort takes 
placed in the ground for that e | 


below. 


Then, as to their general future cul- 
ture, the branches muſt be- conſtantly 
trained to ſtakes, arranged along cach 
row of Vines, about three feet high, at. 


1 but as the Vines advance in age, 


ſtrength, 
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firength, and number of branches, muſt 
have higher and ſtouter ſtakes; training 
the ſhoots to the ſtakes with offerrnign, Se. 


In Summer, when they ſhoot forth, 
clear off all ſmall twigs ariſing on the 
main ſhoots of the. year, and other weak 
_ uſeleſs growths, training the main young 
ſhoots along to the ſtakes, at full length 
all Summer: in Winter ſhorten them 
to three eyes, and when they ſhoot again, 

in Summer following, manage them as 
before, continuing to encreaſe the main 
branches to ſix or eight on each plant. bs 


But when the Vines are three years 
old, or more, having ſix or eight prin- 
cipal branches, and bear tolerably, may 
top the young bearing ſhoots of the 
year, in June, to two or three joints a- 

8 5 bove 
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bove the fruit, to forward and ſtrengthen 
its growth, clearing off all lateral twigs, 
and uſcleſs ſuperfluous ſhoots, and train- 
ing the others cloſe to the ſtakes; in Win- 


ter pruning, ſelect ſix, eight, or ten of 
the ſtrongeſt, beſt-placed young ſhoots of 


laſt Summer on each plant, for next year's 
bearing, pruning outthe ſu perabundancy, 
as in the garden Vines, and ſhortening the 
reſerved ſhoots; the ſtrongeſt ones cut 
to four or five joints, and the weaker 
prune to three eyes each; then faſten 
them along regularly to the ſtakes, an 
equal number to the right and lefr, ten 
or twelve inches aſunder ; - thoſe next the 
ſtem may be trained nearly upright, bift 
the lower ſhoots ſhauld be extended 


more horizontally. 
Every Spring, after Winter pruning 


and 


* 
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and dreſſing the Vines, the ground be: 
tween the rows ſhould be neatly digged, 
and about once in three or four years add 
. ſome manure, either of good rotten dung, 
or a compoſt of dung and freſh earth, 
lime, &c. applying it at the above ſex 
* 1 * 103 28 


All Summer. keep the pan”, Tor 
clean from weeds, by frequently hoeing 
it in dry weather, to preſerye a clean dry, 
ſurface, in order both to admit the ſun 
freely to the ground, and to reflect its 
heat more powerfully on the fruit, which 
will contribute conſiderably towards im- 
proving, its growth, and enriching its 
flavour, 3 
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1. WALNUT TRBE, 


hea ann lag 2-1; | 
AHE Walnut (Yuglans), is one of 
- [theclirgeſt fruit trees of the nut- 
bearing kind, and is worthy of culture 
as common ſtandards, in orchards, parks, 
and any out grounds for the fake of its 
fruit, whichis valuable, both to uſe whole, 
While young and green, as an excellent 
Pickle, and when ripe, to eat the kernels 
; conſiſting of ſeveral varieties, all 
ſeminals of one parent, which belongs 
to the claſs and order Monoecia Pohyan- 
Aria, i. e. male and female flowers apart, 
the males having many ſtamina. 


The ſpecies of Walnut commonly cul 
_ Hvated as a fruit tree, is, according to 
the , 


7 glans 


. 
— 
- F * 


7 


„ 
Fuglans Regia, Coumon Watiut 
Tazx ; deſcribed Juglans, with winged 


leaves, of five or ſeven large oval, nearly- 


equal, ſmooth lobes, and with ſmall fix- 
parted male flowers, in oblong, ſcaley 
catkins, and females in cloſe- ſitting cluſ- 


| ters, ſucceeded by large, oval and roun 


diſh green fruit, each including one 


large, oval, furrowed nut, containing a 


four-parted, eatable kernel, ripening in 


September and October, and compre» 


hends the following varieties. 


— 


EarLy OVAL WALNUT. - 
Common Oval WALNUT. 
Round WALNUT. 
LARCE WALNUT. 


LARAO IST Frexncy WALNUT 


- 


LARGE Dousle WALNUT. 
LaTE-riPs WALNUT, 


— 
— — 


TENDER 


— 
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Tzxpxr-SHELLED WALNUT. 
Ha RD-SHELLED WALNUT. 


The Walnut tree grows forty or fifty 
feet high, branching out widely around, 
garniſhed with large pinnated leaves, and 
produces the flowers and fruit near the ends 
of the former and ſame year's ſhoots, to- 
wards the extreme parts of the branches, 
growing generally in cluſters; the flow- 
ers appear in April and May, ſucceeded 
by the fruit in June and July, gradually 
encreaſing in growth till September, when 
the Walnuts begin to ripen; and when 
arrived to full perfection, the green outer 
cover divides and diſcharges the nut, 
contaiving the eatable kernel, 


As we above -hinted, the mat of the 
Walnut tree is uſeful in two nent 


tages of growth, viz. | 
| When 


(7 I 
When green, young, and tender, in 
July and Auguſt, about half or three 
parts grown, is excellent for pickling, 


uſing them whole, the outer cover, ſhell 
and kernel together, before the ſhell be⸗ 


comes hard, when they make a very fine 
high-reliſhed pickle for uſe the year 
round. a 


And when fully ripe the latter end of 
September, and in October, the kernels be» 
ing of an agreeable bitteriſh flavour, are 
exceedingly palatable to eat, and contie 
nue in perfection fix weeks, or twa 
months, or may be kept double that 
time in a dry room, cloſely covered we 
ſtraw or dry ſand, 


So that the Walnut, conſidered as a 
fruit es highly deſerves a place in the 
collection, 25 


4 E _— 
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collection, trained as common ſtandards, 
in orchards, parks, avenues, and the 
borders of fields, or on any out parts, 
either in continued ranges, ſorty or fifty 
feet aſunder, or more, where large quan- 
tities of the fruit are required for any 
public demand, or in detached ſtandards, 
fingly, here and there, or arranged on 
the boundaries of orchards, &c. in aſ- 
ſemblage with Cheſnuts, where they will 


"alſo defend the jaterior more capital 
Fruits from the inſults of boiſterouswinds, 


in all of which they ſhould generally be em- 
ployed as full ſtandards, with ſix or ſcven 
feet ſtems, and ſuffcred to branch out 
above into ſpreading heads, without 


- ſhortening the branches, as they bear al- 
ways moſtly towards the extremities, 


Though 


"TR = 
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Though for private uſe, a few trees are 1 

ſufficient, yet, where there i is large ſcope - 

of ground, I ſhould adviſe having plenty | 

of them diſpoſed in different ſituations, * 

they will not only be profitable in their an- 

nual crops of fruit, which i is always ready | 

ſale in the markets, but will effect variety 

| and ornament in their growth; and when 

arrived totimber prove valuable for many. 

purpoſes i in the cabinet and j Joinery bran- 

| ches. | 

It is a very hardy tree, He will ſuc⸗ 

ceed in either low or high ſituations, and 

almoſt any ſoil, but is the moſt e 

rous in loamy ground. LH 

Propagation and 7 raining. I" 

- This tree is raiſed moſt commonly 
Goa the nuts; though as the ſeedlings are 
apt to degenerate or run to different ſorts, 
we cannot be certain of continuing the 


varieties diſtinct. SEE Tok 1 
1 T 6. | L $4 | How⸗ 


\ 


\ 


. 

— IGOR ſhould be careful to pro- 
vide a quantity of the beſt, large, thin- 
ſhelled nuts, with well - fl: avoured kernels, 
when thoroughly ripe, to preſerve in dry 
ſandtill February, then plant them in any 
lightiſh ground, in drills three inches 
deep, and a foot aſunder, and they will- 
come up in a month or two, and grow 
half a foot high, or more, the ſame year; 
and in the firſt or ſecond Autumn or 

Spring after, be fit to plant out ; previ- 
- ouſly, when taken up, ſhorten the down- 
ward top root, and plant them in nurſery 
lines a yard diſtance : here train them for 
fullſtandards, with ſingle clean ſtems, fix | 

feet high or more, then permit them to 
branch out at that height, and form full 
heads, after which they may be may | 
out finally to remain, 
They rarely begin to bear till fn ar 
cight year's old, but not ee till 


ey att ain a large gromth. 
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| Find Planting, e. n 
The planting of Walnut trees may be 
performed when they are from ſix to ten 
or twelve feet high, though if not more 
than ſix or eight feet they may prove more 
fucceſsfal : the proper ſeaſon is either at 


months, till March, taking them up with 
good roots, of which trim off only broken 
parts, and leave the top entire, then 
plant them where required, thirty or forty 
feet diſtance, and let each be ſtaked, - to 
prevent their 3 nn 1 70 bene 
peſtuous winds, | dan fag 
As to culture, hardly any is ue 
let them generally branch out all around, 
according to their natural growth, except | 
occaſionally to lop any very irregular 
bough, low ſtraggler, or very long ram- 
bling branch. 

When deſigned to gather Wanne to 


the fall of the leaf, or the following 


C 322 
fore the ſhell ; is hard; chuſing ſuch that 
are as free from ſpecks as poſſible, and 


gathering them carefully in adry day, by 
hand, without bruiſing, . 53 6h 


Gs the latter end of September, others 
not till October; when thoſe on ſmall 


wanted, but on trees with high, and widely- 
extended heads, they are commonly beat 


they ſhould be gathered up in heaps, to 
ferment and iweat a few days, when the 
green covers will ſeparate from the nuts, 


biſh, lay them up in a dry room, or in 
bows or ths of nd, forme; 


hy: Ry the. ripe froit, they are Nanda; | 
trees may be eaſily gathered by hand, a 


down with long poles; and as the outer 
huſk or cover generally adheres cloſe, 


phich being then cleaned from the rub- 


* 
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GENERAL OBS ERVATIONS| 


0 Graſting, and Budding, | 20 Th 


TH 


ESE methods of b den 


a a young ſhoot or bud of any deſirable 
variety, into the ſtock or ſtem of ano» 
ther of the ſame genus or family, or 


at leaft of one nearly related to it; 


and theſe. uniting, ſhoot forth into 


branches; forming the new tree of the 


intended ſort, producing fruit in all re- 
ſpects like to that of the parent one; thus 
our choice varieties of fruits are encreaſs 
ed and continued, 


Thefirſt thing to be obſerved reſpects 
the proper ſtocks. Apples ſueceed only 
upon Apple-ſtocks; 3 Pears upon Pear- 
ſtocks, or occaſionally on Quinces, as 
being of the ſame genus.; ſo of Plums 


and 


are effected by the inſertion of 
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ind 8 and moſt other fruit trees 
= except in Peaches, Nearines, and Al- 
„ monds, which, though of the genus A- 
medalus, ſucceed upon the Prunus or 

Plum-ſtock; which is of the fame claſs 
and order, and the favourite ſtock, in be- 
ing more hardy and durable than thoſe 

of their own kind : It muſt likewiſe be 
obſerved, that though the ſeveral ſpecies 

of any genus will ſucceed upon one ano- 1 
ther, yet there are particular ſorts in the 
ſame family more peculiarly adapted to 
their own ſpecies; for inſtance, the Ap- 
ple and Pear being different ſpecies of 
the ſame genus, will grow upon each 
= other, but not proſperouſly : : Plums and 

| _ Cherries may be produced one on the 

1 other, but not near ſo ſucceſsfully as 


each on its own flock, and ſo of many 
others. | 


The 
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| The methods of raiſing the different 
ſtocks are by ſeed, ſuckers, layers, and cut- 
tings, but principally from the ſeed, ker-- 
nels, or ſtones of the reſpective fruits, 
ſowed in Autumn or Spring, in beds of 
light earth, one or two inches deep. At 
a year old they. are to be planted out in 
nurſery-rows a yard aſunder, where, in 
year or two after, many will be fit tod 

; graftor bud to form for dwarfs wall and 

eſpalier trees, and in three, tour, or five 4 
years for ſtandards. 
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Grafting and Budding are bee 

ally performed on trees which already bear 

fruit, with deſign either to change the 
ſorts, or have two or more kinds of fruit 
on the lame rer. 


I ̃ be months for Grafting are 2 
„ ! W and 
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Grafling, but chiefly the firſt of theſe, 


ta © 


and March, beginning with the ear- 
lieſt forts, and ending with the late- 


ny trees, ſuch as Apples, &c. the 
| Toots for cions or grafts to be collected 


in F February, before their buds ad- 


vance too much. "Theſe ſhoots ſhould 
be the production of the former Sum- 
mer, moderately ſtrong , robuſt, and 


clean, tie them in bundles, and place 
their lower ends i in earth * uſe as they 


are wanted. 
The is HE, of grafting com- 


monly praiſed, are Whip-Grafting, 


Cleft-Grafiing,' and ſometimes Crown- 


being he: moſt -— and ſucceſs- 


ful. ; ' . PLETE od (245 , 


Whip-Grafiing 1s Is: to ſmall 


docs, about half an inch thick, if the 
ſtock 


. 
ſtock and graft are nearly of a ſize, the 
grafting will ſucceed the better. Cut off 
the head of the ſtock, at the height i in- 


tended to form the ſtem, with a llope 
near two inches long, make a thin lic . 


downward, from the top of the ſlope, 
about half an ch, then ſhorten the cion 
at top to five or F fix eyes, and cut the 
lower end ſloping ; make alſo a ſmall 


ſlit or tongue near the top of the ſloped 
par t, upwards, fo as to fit, being care- 


ful, however, in tongueing the graft, 
not to go too deep towards the back of 


it; apply the tongued part of the graft i in 


the ſlit of the ſtock even and cloſe, bind 
them with a ligature of baſs ſeveral times 


round, and ſecure the whole with a coat 
of clay an inch thick, and an inch above 
and below; finiſhing i in a rounding form, 
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ſo perfectly cloſe, that neither ſun, * 
or vet may enter, which would render 
| the whole ud. 


© Cleft-Grafting i is per formed by cleay- 


ing the ſtock. It is generally intended 


for large ſtocks, an inch or two diame- 
ter, cutting off the head at the height you 
deſign the ſtem, ſloping one fide about 
an inch in length, and with a ſtrong 
knife, placed croſs-ways at the top of 
the ſtock and ſloped part, cleave it for 
the admiſſion of the graft, wedging the 
cleft open until the graft is inſerted ; 
- which is previouſly to be ſhortened to 
ſtye or (ix inches, and the lower end . 


| Dloped on twa ſides near two inches long; 
one edge made thicker than the other, 


we F 


* 
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then introduce the graft into the bick 
of the ſtock, with the thickeſt edge 
outwards, joining exactly rind to rind. 
Carefully remove the wedge, that the 
cleft may cloſe upon the graft, and tye 
the parts firmly together, and clay them, 
as before directed. 1 


1 two grafts are to be inetd, c of 


the head of the ſtock borizontally, cleave 5 
it right acroſs, and inſert a graft om each 


| Ge, tying and claying them as ben 
directed. 8 


Crown-Grafting id peiforthed occalls 


onally upon ſtocks: which-are too large 
to cleave ; the head being ſawed or cut 
off horizontally, ſeveral” grafts are in- 
ſerteck around the crown or top, betwixt 
the rind and wood; the grafts firſt do. 
1 | Un u 2 
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6330) | 
ped off on one fide, forming 2a kind of 
| - ſhoulder at top, flit the rind, and ſepa 
L rate it from the wood with a wedge, and 


HE introduce the grafts between, tie and 


3 | elay them, as before, LI Ot FD Fg 
' Grafts and ſtocks in general effet _ 
- their junction in fix or eight weeks; and 


towards the end of May will begin 10 N 
ſhoot, when the clay may be removed, 
but the bandage muſt remain three or 
four weeks longer; if the clay in any in- 

. - ſtance ſhould crack or give way, im- 
mediately remove it, and apply more. 


13 or Hoculation. 5 | 


. Ge This is efected by introducing ſmall 


buds into the ſide of the ſtem or branch, 
between the bark and the wood, on 
| VEL young 


(6339 
young ſtocks about half an inch thick; - 


in the next ſpring to be headed down to 
the budded part, 'when the bud will 
begin to puſh, and make a ſhoot, per- 
haps half a yard, or a yard i in length. 


| The beſt ſeaſon for budding i is nen 
ch middle of July to the middle of 
- Auguſt, as the buds ſhould remain dor- 


mant till the following ſpring. If budded 


in June, they are apt to puſh out weak - 
 thoots the ſame year that will probably be 
killed in the enſuing winter. The buds fot 
inſertion are to be procured from young 
ſhoots of the fame year 's growth : pro- 

cure therefore a quantity of cuttings, 
and take off their leaves to abbut 4 


quarter of an inch of the buds; being 
furniſhed with a proper budding knife, 


— 
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and Meng new baſs ſoaked. in water, 
prepare the ſtock for the bud, at che 
height intended: on a ſmooth fide of 
the ſtock cut the rind tranſverſely, quite 
through to the wo d, and from the 
middle of this make another cut down- 
wards, an inch long, which, with the flat 
handle of the knife, muſt be opened on 
each ſide, ſc parating che bark from the 
wood, then cut off one of the buds; enter- 
the knife in the ſhoot, half.an inch below 
the bud, cut a lictle i inco-the wood, and 
run it flanting half an inch or more 
above, bringing it off with a ſmall por- 
tion of the wood adhering, which muſt: 
be directly detached from the bud, either 
with the point of the knife or the thumb. 
and finger, obſerving inſtantly whether 
che eye or Sem of the bud remains. If a 
ſmall 


ar 3330 


bud muſt be uſ.d; place it with the back 
part betw: en ihe lips, till you have expe- 


ditiouſly opened the bark on each ſide of 
the perpendicular cut in the ſtock, clear 


to the wood; introduce it at top; lips 
ping it down between the bark and wood, 


to the bottom, making the upper end 
allo join with the horizontal cut at topʒ 
let the parts be immediately tyed with 


a ligature of freſh tough baſs mar, bring- 


ing it cloſely round from bottom to top, 
except juſt over the eye of the bud, and 
the buſineſs is finiſhed, no claying being 


wanted, as in grafting, In three or tour 
weeks the buds will unite with the ſtock, 


and the parts begin to ſwell, then looſen | 
the bandages. Juſt before they begin 
to ſhoot, which will not be till ſpring, 

8 let 


ſmall hole appears, it is bad, wr another i 
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let the head of each ſtock be cut off 
aſlanting, a little above the bud, which 
will ſoon puſh forth. In the Autumn 
the trees may be tranſplanted into the 
garden, or as es in the reſpeQive 
articles. 


Obſerve, that all ſhoots ariſing from 
the ſtock or ſtem, except the grafts or 
buds themſelves, muſt always be diſ- 


placed as ſoon as poſſible. Further par- 
. ticulars will be found fully explained 


under the proper articles. 
Situation, Expoſure, and Soil. 


Co NCERNIN the ſituation eligi- 
ble for Fruit Trees, it may be obſerved, 
that thriving trees and good fruit are 
ptoduced both in high and low grounds, 
a where the ſoil is proper; too low a ſitu- 
99 ation, 


333 
ation however, is ſubject to inundations, 
or too copious moiſture, Few fruit trees. 
are ever proſperous for any continuance 
in very low wet places; however, in - 


moſt ſitvations, whether higher, lower, 


or moderately ſloping, if good ſoil and 
not wet, moſt ſorts of fruit trees may 
be ſucceſsfully cultivated. | 
Sometimes a moderately low tuation, Y 
not wet, may have the advantage, by 
being more out-of the power of cutting 
blaſts and tempeſtuous winds. A gentle 
Nope towards the ſouth, or ſouth · eaſt or 
weſt, is a deſirable poſition. Where 
the ſituation for an orchard can be ſo 
contrived as to have the ſhelter of an - 
adjacent foreſt tree plantation, at a little 
Hortherly diſtance, it will be an addi- | 


fional adyantage. „„ = 
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As to Expoſure, this may be vatied 
in different trees. In wall trees it may 

be more effectually practiſed by planting 
_- th: more tender and choice ſorts againſt 
walls of a ſoutherly expoſure. Walls of | 
an Eaſt orWeſt aſpect are proper for ſuc- 
' - ceſfſional crops of the ſame ſorts, as well 
- for the more hardy and common wall- 
fruit, northerly walls may continue hardy 
ſummer fruits, late in the ſeaſon; ſuch 
© as cherries, plums, currants, &. 
Though an aſpect full to the ſun is 
always to be preferred, we may ſee 
ftult · trees in a proſperous ſtate in almoſt 


* all expoſures, even ſometimes full to the 
North, the moſt unfavourable of all. 


| With reſpect to Solx, it may be _ 
_ obſerved, that moſt ſort of. fruit-trees | 


will . in 7 common, good ſc ſoil, 
. 5 be. being 


— 


| C43) > 
being one good ſpade FR of teme 
mold ; but if two or three ſpades deep, 
the greater the advantage. In a'loamy 
ſoil, not too ſtrong and clayey, moſt 
fruits are pro] perous z but a moderately | 
light ſaady loam, - of a pliable texturs, 
free and eaſy. to work at all ſeaſons, - 
makes a deſirable ſoil. The n 
loams, however, may be meliorated 
With good dung, coal aſhes, ſandy earth, 
| and other light opening ſubſtances. In 
© Bardens, not naturally of a loamy ſoil, 
ve fometimes, from a paſture, common, 
or field, procure a ſufficiency to prepare os 
the borders intended for wall trees, ei- 
ther wholly, or part, working it with 
ſtore of dung, and a portion of the na- 
tural ſoil of the borders, one or two 
ſpades deep. But any good earth of 


'A blackiſh, hazelly, or brown colour, 
| . 2 if 
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- mk light, fatty, and pliant, a 
ſpade or two deep will be found ſuffici · 
ently eligible for fruit - trees. Strong, 
ſtubborn, rank clayey ſoils are bad, but 
may be improved by light open mix- 
5 tutres; ſuch as compoſts of ſandy earths, | 
_ coal aſhes, plenty of r rotten Rong, * 
at all — | 


A too light or ſandy foil moſt beter: 
tilized by plenty of good dung, and OC- 
caſional applications of ſtrongiſn earthy 


8 compoſts, and cold wettiſh ſoils muſt 


alſo be occaſionally mended. with light 
warming ingredients, ſuch as juſt men- 
tioned. But in low wet ſoils the ſituations 
for fruit trees ſhould either be raiſed 
| proportionally with compoſts of dung 
and earths worked up with the natural 


ſoil, ſolficient to have oe roots diſtapt 
8 | from 


(39) 
from vnder-ground water, or there ſtwuld 


be canals or drains contrived to wy off 
the: redundant moiſture, - 29 3 


When the good ſoil of the garden is 
naturally too ſhallow, that i is, Jeſs than a 
ſpade deep, ſome of the bad ſoil below 
ſhould be excavated a foot or more deep, 
and a compoſition of good earth and 
dung brought in to fill up the place. Bat 


in che open ground, where ſtandard fruit 


trees are intended, and the ſoil requires 
amendment, and 1t may be too expenſive 
and troubleſome to make a general im- 
provement, the addition of compoſt, 
from five to ten' feet diameter, and one 
deep, will be ſufficient go the et 
where the tree is to ſtand. 89 


The borders for wall and eſpalie trees 


may! be from about three or four to eight 


feet 


* 


— 
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feet wide, according to the ſiae of the 
Zarden; but it is of much importance to 
have wide borders, that the roots may 

| have. ſufficient Hops to, ſpread. 


Method of Paniing FE ruit Trees. ; 


ONE general method ſerves ſor all 
* the different ſo forts of fruit trees. 1 


2 In taking dba up for planting. : the 
_  Eeateſt! precaution is neceſſiry for raif. 
zig therm with as large & ſpread of roots 
2 poſſible; che root may require trim 
ming, ſo far as to rettench any maimed 
e decayed parts, but retaining carefully 
all the main horizontal ones, moſtly at 
ſoll length, except juſt tipping off the 
ends ſloping on the under ſide, and re- 
| Aucing any very long ſtragglers. With 
Fegard to the * if a tree of o 
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6380 0 | 
one year old, having the firſt ſhoot from, - 
the g graft or budding entire, let the whole : 


remaigatthetimeof planzioguoril March, . 
then headed don t a tew eyes, AS. di- | | 


rected in their different articles ; if an 1 


older tree, which has already been ra ed 
in the nurſery, and has formed A bond | 

of branches, prune out only any very 1 
regular ſhoot or branch, not css | 
with the general form of the head, and 
reduce long ſtragglers, but retain all the 
| regular branches entire, at leaſt for the 


preſent; and thole that are uſually torts 755 
ened in the common courſe of pruning, 0 


ſuch as peaches, nectarines, &c, may 
have it performed after they are plant | 
ed, as ordered under their proper! heads; 
but apples, peats, plums, cherries, and 
fach other trees as are not generally | 
. - ortened 5 


342) 
: ſhortened, ſhould have all their regular s 
branches retained entire. In large trees, 
with very full heads, it may be proper 
to reduee the long and crowding branch- 
es, not only to leſſen the head in ſome 
| proportion to the root, but that the 
power of the wind may be checked till 
the tree is firmly rooted afreſh, 


The trees being ready, and the 3 
| marked out for planting, proceed to dig 
- round aperture for each tree, capa- 
| cious enough to admit its full ſpread of 
£ roots every way, about one ſpade deep, 
ſo as, when planted, the uppermoſt ones 
may be only from three to ſix inches be- 


bow the ſurface; then placing the tree in 


the middle with its roots ſpread around, 
trim in the earth, the fineſt mold firſt, 


the reſt as it comes to hand, breaking Al 
large 
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large clods, ſhaking the tree upward by 
the ſtem, to make the earth ſettle cloſe 
between the roots and fibres; ; and when 
the earth is all in, tread it gently firſt - 
round the outſide to ſettle the earth to 
| the extreme roots, then gradually to- 

| wards the ſtem, to fix the plant in its 
proper poſition, finiſhing with a ſmall 
hollow at top for occaſional waterings. 
As ſoon as planted let wall and eſpa- 
lier trees be nailed and faſtened to the 
walls, &c. and the ſtandards, if tall 
ſtems. and largiſh heads, ſupported 
with ſtout ſtakes. ro keep them ſteady 
till firmly rooted in their new quarters. 8 
It may likewiſe be proper in winter» 
planting, or late in ſpring, to mulch the 
ſurface of the ground about the tenderer 
or choicer kinds, to the full width of the 
hole the tree ſtands in, and about two 


or three. inches thick, which will be a 
i > By | defence 
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defence from winter froſt, or drying 
'winds, till they have taken good root. 
Likewiſe in dry light ſoils may give a pot 
of water to ſettle the earth, and prepare 
the tree for rooting afreſh, particularly in 
late f ſpring planting, repeating it occa- 
ſionally, but by no means water ſo free · 
1y as to render the earth miry, but mo- 
derately moiſt, for, if continued too wet, 
it will chill and rat the tender fibres. . 


Protecbing the Bloſſoms, and thinning young 

Wall Fruit, | I | 
PROTECTION of the Bloſſoms of 

peach, nectarine, and apricot wall trees 
in unfavourable ſprings, is effected dif- 
ferem ways, but the moft; chgible is ei- 
ther by mats, or cuttings of evergreens. 
The mats are to be occafionally nailed. 
up before the trees, when there is an ap- 
„„ ·—Ü aA nne 
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pearance. of ſharp froſty nights ; if the 
froſt continues long, and no ſun, let them 
remain up in che day alſo, but muſt bs 
removed at every favourable appearance 


of moderate weather. The cuttings of 255 


 evergreens, as being always furniſhed 
. with leayes, are often uſed; ſtick theſe 
between the branches, ſo as to cover | 
and afford . ſhelter to the bloſſoms. and 
infant fruit, and permit them to remain 
conſtantly night and day, till the fruit 
is fairly ſet, and ſomewhat advanced in 
growth; which often proves more effec- 
tual than matting, and is nen _ 
conſiderably leſs trouble. Cars 
Sometimes, in default of a » ſuficiency £ 
| of mats or evergreens, we uſe the cut. 
tings of hornbeam, or the branches of 
dried fern, either of which, retaining the 
old leaves, and being ſtuck between the 
branches, will afford ſhelter. . 


Thinning 
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22 young wall fruit is oectaſia 
onally neceſſary in favourable ſprings, 
when the tree ſets mote fruit than it can 
afford room for, or than it is able to 
bring to perfection, which is common 
to apricots, peaches, and nectarines. 
This work ſhould begin when the fruit 
is not larger than the end of the finger, 
be purſued with great care and regula- 
rity, ſelecting the largeſt; moſt promiſ- 
ing, and beſt placed fruit, to ſtand for 
the crop, and thin out the worſt , leav- 
ing the proper fruit in proportien to the 
ſtrength of the ſhoots; that is, one or 
two on the weaker ſhoots, three on the 
middling, and not more than four or 
five on the ſtronger ſhoots 
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